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ABSTRACT 



The general plan of the 4-year (1966-1970) 
Educational Laboratory Theatre Project was to have theatre companies 
in Rhode Island, New Orleans, and Los Angeles give five matinee 
performances per week for high school students and three evening 
performances for adults in order to (1) make extensive use of 
professional theatre as an integral part of school curricula during 
school hours, (2) provide cultural enrichment to the community at 
large, and (3) encourage excellence in regional theatre. This first 
of four volumes cf the Project's final report provides a brief 
history of the Project; information on the reception of the Project 
in the three sites; reactions of the advisory committee, students, 
educators, citizens, and theatre companies; summary statements from 
some of the major figures in the Project; and conclusions and 
recommendations. (See also TE 002 127-TE 002 129.) (MF) 
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Introduction 



INTRODUCTION 



The Contents of the CEMREL Report 



The Final Report on the ELT Project, as it was submitted to the U. S. 
Office of Education in September, 1970, consists of four volumes, and 
it is anticipated that several pamphle t-s i zed supplements, addressed 
to special audiences, will be forthcoming during the next year. The 
first volume of the Final Report, the present one, is entitled “Re- 
actions and Assessments ,“ and it contains summary histories of the 
three Project sites, the opinions of participants in the Project and 
observers of it, and, briefly, our conclusions and recommendations. 

The second volume, entitled “Studies," contains reports of the experi- 
mental and quas 1 -experimental investigations we carried out during the 
course of the Project. The third volume is authored, not by the CEMREL 
staff, but by the Coordinator of the ELT Project in Los Angeles, Dr. 
Hans Georg Stern. His report is included because the Los Angeles 
operation was the most complex, most troubled, the most embroiled i;i 
controversy, and, at the same time, through its involvement in racial 
relations and urban education, sociologically the most significant. 

The Project Coordinator had sources of information — particularly about 
the financial, contractual, and managerial aspects of the Project-- 
that were not completely available to us, and we believe that Dr. 
Stern's report — the only such document produced by a Project official 
in any of the sites — is a valuable addition to the CEMREL report. We 
have not, it should be noted, made any attempt to reconcile Dr. Stern's 
views with our own in the sev jral cases where we draw different con- 
clusions from the same evidence. 

The fourth volume in the report is primarily the work of Mrs. Mary 
Louise Barksdale, and it consists of two parts. The first is a criti- 
cal account of alternatives of the ELT Project, which compares the 
Project with three other programs in which professional theatre has 
collaborated with an educational system. Each of the programs chosen 
for comparison — those involving the Minnesota Theatre Company, the 
Academy Theatre, and the Vanguard Theatre--d i ffers in significant ways 
from the ELT Project and each has been in operation over a long enough 
period of time that its success can be judged. The second part of this 
fourth volume is a directory of professional theatre companies with 
educational relationships. The number of such school -theatre programs 
is surprisingly large, and, as we discovered in making our survey, 
most people actively engaged in school -theatre programs are unaware 
of the nature and extent of other programs. We hope that this direc- 
tory can serve not only to inform, but to stimulate the exchange of 
information and experiences between programs. 
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The supplementary pamphlets mentioned above, which will be issued as 
they are completed in 1971, will be addressed to special audlences-- 
educatlonal researchers, theatre personnel, educators--and wl 1 1 be 
summaries of the lessons learned by us and the managers of the ELT 
Project during its span of life. The purpose of these pamphlets will 
be to enable others to profit from the experiences of the people and 
Institutions that were involved in the ELT Project. 

A A A A A 

Introduction to Volume One 



Aside from the first two chapters and the final one, this volume con- 
sists of the opinions of participants in the ELT Project. The opinions 
were obtained in many ways--as explained in the introductory notes to 
the several sections — and they have been edited with the intention of 
giving a fair representation of the range of opinions obtained in each 
of the sites from each category of Informants. 

We have found, through responses to our earlier reports on the Project, 
that many readers, especially those in English or drama education and 
the theatre, find more value in reading the actual words of the stu- 
dents, teachers, and other participants than in all of our percentages, 
chi squares, and summary tables. "Who cares what you think," seems to 
be the attitude, "what did the kids say?" To accomodate these readers, 
we have, in this volume, reprinted large numbers of quotations and 
paraphrased or summarized many more. 

The reader will discover in these pages a great many opinions and con- 
jectures and subjective repoj ts dealing with the effects of the thea- 
tre experience upon adolescents. But he will find blessed little hard 
evidence on the matter. It may be good to start out with a considera- 
tion of why this should be the case. 

The original objectives of the sponsors of the Project were to help 
existing regional theatres and to establish new ones, to introduce 
masses of students to good professional theatre, and to Influence the 
ways that literature and drama were taught in the high schools. But 
the originators of the Project were also motivated by the assumption 
that the theatre experience would somehow change people in desirable 
ways, that teachers and students would. In ways not easy to specify, 
be better off for having seen good theatre. 

Some of those involved in planning and managing the Project spoke of 
the theatre experience as one that could "humanize" both people and 
institutions; or they talked about the vapidity of a life without art 
In it; or they talked of richness of experience and empathy and in- 
sight and appreciation and creativity; or they talked of the sociolo- 
gical imperative to find constructive options to self-destructive uses 
of our ever-increasing amounts of leisure time. These people hoped 
that CEMREL would find ways to demonstrate that changes in these areas 



Indeed came about as a result of the Educational Laboratory Theatre 
Project . 

We have not, of course, been able to do any such thing. With the rest 
of the human race, lettered and unlettered, we share the Inability to 
operationalize or objectify such elusive and internal phenomena. What 
scientific understandings of the phenomenon of response to theatre that 
we were able to gather are to be found in the second volume of this re- 
port. But these will inevitably be disappointing to those who hoped, 
at the beginning of the Project, that a well -endowed research compo- 
nent could, in three years or so, get us further along the road to 
understanding the mysteries of aesthetic response than Aristotle and 
Hume and Kant and Croce have been able to do. 

A few comments on the problems of doing research in the aesthetic and 
affective areas may put into perspective what we were and were not 
able to do. First of all, the distinction should be made between basic 
research directed toward an understanding of responses to the theatre 
and evaluative research directed toward an assessment of a theatre pro- 
gram. CEMREL was charged primarily with doing the latter, but from 
the beginning we were encouraged to do the former. Had we not had to 
compile a history of the Project, or to assess it, or to try to answer 
questions raised by the Project, and had we simply been able to use 
the Project as an occasion for basic research on aesthetic response, 
we might possibly have learned a bit more about the phenomena in ques- 
tion. But that is not certain. 

Nontrivial changes in perceptions, tastes, and life styles that may be 
attributable to artistic experiences are qualitatively different from 
easily measurable (and often trivial) changes in knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills. We know that some few students were dramatically changed 
by the ELT Project experiences. One boy in Rhode Island, for instance, 
a classic dropout, got turned on, began voluntarily working long hours 
in the theatre, and is now studying stagecraft at the American Academy 
in New York. But, f >r most people, the effects of an artistic ex- 
perience, or a series of them, remain, as it were, a form of potential 
energy only, and have their effects far in the future, as they are 
impringed upon by and interact with other life experiences. The 
"residue" of an artistic experience may have no observable effect upon 
a person's life until there have been enough other experiences for a 
sort of critical mass to be reached. Or the artistic experience, al- 
ternatively, may itself be a catalytic agent, making sense cut of a 
series of other sorts of experiences. In any case, it will be the 
extremely rare case when it is possible to attribute a change in a 
person to a particular set of aesthetic experiences. What changes do 
take place, even when they are relatively large ones, can probably be 
observed only over a long period of time and only by one who Is inti- 
mately familiar with the individual in question. But, to return to 
the distinction made earlier between two types of research, the sort 



of clinical scrutiny of a small number of Individuals that would be 
necessary to the detection of non-trivial effects of the Theatre Fro- 
/ect was ruled out by the terms of the commission g’ven to CEMREL, 
since we were working at a distance and since we were called on to 
assess the Project as a whole and to describe its effects upon masses 
of individuals and the institutions in which they worked and studied. 

Most of the observers whom we quote in the followinq pa^es were 
willing to testify to their Impressions that good things indeed did 
happen to teachers and students in the Project. Our own feeling is, 
and has been from the start, that, as desirable and important as it is 
to understand better the processes of aesthetic response, that quest 
for understanding need not be completed before one can advocate that 
students should be exposed to theatre. It is perfectly acceptable 
simply to state, as a matter of common experience, that one is better 
off for having seen really good theatre than for not having seen it. 

Mo research effort ts necessary to "justify" spending money to send 
students to first rate professional theatre, and someone who has to 
be convinced that theatre is worthwhile, probably cannot be. (As 
Louis Armstrong is said to have replied to a lady who asked him what 
jazz was, "If you gotta ask, you ain't never gonna know. 11 ) 

Unfortunately, the people who were interested in more Important out- 
comes than the learning of facts and skills were outnumbered by those 
afflicted with the compulsion to deal with all things, including 
theatre experiences, in terms of immediate, narrowly utilitarian out- 
comes. These reductionists were not happy with the idea that students 
should attend theatre because it is good to attend theatre. So there 
were any number of appal 11 ngly .bad lists of "objectives," spelling out 
Just what the theatre experience was going to do for students. Most 
of these were -so obviously based on miscomprehensions both of the 
theatre and of the processes of learning that it is a shame they were 
ever taken seriously. For instance, it was >roposed that spending 
perhaps ten or twelve hours per year in the theatre was going to change 
the speech patterns of ghetto blacks or raise reading scores on stan- 
dardized tests. 1 



1 Aside from the fact that such objectives were, properly, irrelevant 
to the ELT Project, an evaluator would be most unwise to base an 
assessment of any theatre program on such goals, since he would 
thereby virtually guarantee a finding of "no difference" between 
students who were in the program and those who were not. For most 
students, a play or series of plays is a very weak stimulus toward 

change in, say, language patterns — much weaker, for instance, than 
years of direct classroom instruction in these skills. And such 
direct instruction often does not have the effects the theatre ex- 
perience was called on by some people to have in almost no time in 
order to justify its existence. 
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Contents o f the First Volume 

The present volume Is organized In this way. The first chapter Is an 
overall history of the Project, from its inception in 1965 to the time 
of this writing, August, 1970. The second chapter Is a report of the 
results of analyses of responses to an end-of-the-P roject questionnaire 
that was distributed to students, teachers, and school principals 
during the final months of the Project in each of the three sites. 
Chapter Three Is a collection of the site visit reports and summary 
reactions submitted by the educators, artists, and laymen who were 
members of the National Advisory Committee to the ELT Project. Chapter 
Four, the longest single section of the report, consists of quotations 
from the remarks and commentaries of students, educators, and citizens 
who were involved in or affected by the Project. Chapter Five contains 
quotations from, and summaries of, interviews with members of the resi- 
dent theatre companies serving the Project in its various sites. 

Chapter Six contains copies of letters from the principal figures in 
the planning and management of the Project, which were received in 
response to our requests for summary evaluative statements. The 
final chapter consists of our own conclusions and our recommendations 
for changes that would have to be made in the basic conception of the 
ELT Project to make it optimally effective. 

The reader who starts at the beginning of this volume will, as it 
were, watch the Project develop across time, through the eye3 of 
various sorts of people. His impressions of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Project will, in the course of his reading, be formed 
in somewhat the same way ours were, and perhaps our success in or- 
ganizing the volume can be measured in terms of the number of our 
recommendations for improvement that the reader has anticipated before 
reaching the concluding chapter. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY THEATRE PROJECT 



Alan Engelsman and 
Nancy Schanbacher 



PART ONE 

A brief history of the 
project 



Beginnings 



Mention to any contemporary theatre historian a project in which U. S. 
government funds supported live professional productions in regional 
theatres around the country and he will probably respond, “You must be 
talking about the WPA Federal Theatre. 11 Until recently, the Federal 
Theatre had indeed been the only large scale theatre project sponsored 
by our government. Consequently, it is important at the start of this 
history to make it clear that the Educational Laboratory Theatre Pro- 
ject differed completely from its earlier counterpart— d i ffe red in its 
origins, in its objectives, and in Its scope. In fact, the only thing 
the two projects had in common was that they were supported by federal 
funds . 

Nevertheless, an examination of the differences between the two pro- 
jects may serve as a way of identifying what the ELT Project was and 
what it was not. The origins and initial objectives of the Federal 
Theatre are fairly clear cut: There was an economic depression and 

thousanos of actors and other theatre people were out of work; the 
project was created to provide jobs and at the same time to give per- 
formers a sense of dignity doing the kind of work they were best quali- 
fied for. The origins of the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project 
are much more obscure and the objectives more complex. Unlike 1935, 

19^5 was a time of relative affluence. It was also a time when govern- 
ment officials were disposed to feel that the arts had been overlooked 
as a national resource and as an educational tool. The post-Sputnlk 
surge in federal attention to scientific endeavors had had its impact 
and. In reaction, the humanists were insisting that science, after all, 
wasn't everything. Then, too, President John F. Kennedy had givcr> a 
new emphasis to ''culture 1 ' In Washington and President Lyndon B. Johnson 
undoubtedly realized that his “Great Society" would have been severely 
criticized had he not made some acknowledgement to the role the arts 
play In such a society. 

It is not surprising, then, that a National Council on the Arts was 
created in 1964 and that in September 1965 an act was signed Into law 
creating the National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. An inde- 
pendent agency of the executive branch of the government, the Founda- 
tion's purpose was to develop and promote a "broadly conceived national 
policy of support for the humanities and the arts in the United States." 
The act also provided for a National Endowment for the Arts which 
would "support the development and growth of the arts and provide op- 
portunities for wider appreciation of the arts and encourage excel- 
lence" with matching (and In some cases non-matching) grants. Thus, 
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unlike the Federal Theatre which had been conceived as an answer to an 
urgent need, the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project was the by- 
product of a vague national feeling that the arts ought to play a more 
significant role in our lives. 

The seed from which the ELT Project grew was, according to the recol- 
lections of those involved, probably a remark made by Roger L. Stevens, 
Chairman of the National Council on the Arts, at a Council meeting in 
the spring of 1965- In the course of discussion, Stevens had commented 
that he wished his teachers had made literature more interesting when 
he was in high school . 

''Apparent ly , I hit a nerve," Stevens later recalled. "Everyone [on 
the Council] picked it up and we discMssed the fact that classrooms 
are too often dull... that Shakespeare was a great writer and could be 
made appealing to the students. " 

From discussions among Council members that day emerged the idea that 
if students could attend live, professional theatre In connection with 
their studies of drama, it would help schools enliven the whole English 
curriculum as well as possibly build a broader audience for regional 
theatres . 

The above objectives were completely in keeping with those of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and, even before the official estab- 
lishment of the Endowment, Stevens and Charles C. Mark, who were then 
serving as consultants on the arts to the President and who would 
become, respectively, Chairman and Director of Planning and Analysis 
for the Endowment, began discussing hew theatre and education might be 
brought together. They developed the following memorandum which was 
sent to Miss Kathryn Bloom, Special Advisor on the Arts and Humanities 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 

***** 



June 12, 1965 



TO : KATHRYN BLOOM 

FROM: ROGER STEVENS 

SUBJECT: REPERTORY THEATRE AND ITS USE AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

1. It is proposed that three metropolitan locations be chosen in 
the country for a pilot program by using combined funds of the 
Office of Education and the Arts Foundation for repertory thea- 
tres, which would be available to schools in the surrounding areas. 

2. These companies would be organized with professional directors 
and actors of the highest quality available. 

3. Productions of Shakespeare, as well as other outstanding clas- 
sics, would be performed in these theatres. 
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4. Daytime performances, Monday through Friday, would be performed 
for secondary school students free of charge. In order to give 
the actors a variety of audience, evening performances for adults 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday would be offered at a reason- 
able admission charge. 

5. The purpose Is for students to see welt produced live theatrical 
performances of the classics which would hopefully create a 
much greater Interest and impact on the part of the students 
for their classroom work, 

6. Based on the experience of these pilot programs, it is hoped 
that the local school boards would use this plan throughout 
the country. 

7. The plan would provide a repertory training for actors and 
directors as well as much needed employment. Presently, op- 
portunities for developing the skills that come from the 
sound training in performing the classics, are extremely 
limited In this country, as Is evidenced by the present do- 
minence of the English actor on the American stage. 

8. Guaranteed yearly employment would tend to attract finer actors 
and directors than are now available for theatres outside of 
New York. 

9. Many cities would have available fine productions of the classics 
for adults which are not feasible today. 

10. Since the development of a larger and more appreciative audience 
for the theatre Is one of the primary goals of the Council, it 
is hoped that eventually a demand for good dramatic literature 
can be developed starting at the student level. 

11. All of this would be done in close cooperation with the local 
educational programs of the cities selected. 

12. Experiences have proven that lack of continued audience for 
repertory theatre throughout the week has made it difficult 
to maintain a permanent operation, but tne funds available 
from the educational system would enable these companies to 
operate on a year round basis for the benefit of the entire 
communl ty. 

13. Since actors are skilled readers, part of this program would 
be to provide organized poetry and prose readings as supple- 
mental aids to English study. 

14. It should be pointed out that public schools have not hesi- 
tated In the past to provide elaborate well equipped faci- 
lities for the teaching of sciences and languages, but 
no attempt has been made to provide the laboratories neces- 
sary for appreciation of English, which Is the only required 
course for all students at all levels of education. 

II 
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The memorandum again makes it clear that even at its inception the 
Educational Laboratory Theatre Project was a completely different en- 
terprise from its better known predecessor, the Federal Theatre. Its 
central objective was not to provide jobs for hungry and needy actors 
but rather to provide theatre for culturally impoverished people — that 
is, both students and communities at large. Certainly, actors would 
benefit and so would theatre companies (and certainly Stevens and Mark 
knew that money was one means of "encouraging excellence" in regional 
theatre), but the emphasis in the memo was on "developing a larger and 
more appreciative audience" for theatre and on theatre's educational 
functions. The Project's scope was to be limited to three cities and 
its duration (though not specified in the memorandum other than by the 
words "pilot program 11 ) was also limited. This decidedly had not been 
the case with the Federal Theatre. Two other features of the pro- 
posed project were new and in no way related to earlier projects: 

1) It would be the first arts project involving cooper- 
ative funding from two large federal agencies, 

2) It would be the first program involving extensive use 
of professional theatre as an integral part of school 
curricula during school hours. 

At a meeting on July 22, 1965, Office of Education representatives 
concluded that the proposed theatre project was compatible with the 
objectives of Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 — the establishing of innovative educational programs. They 
also felt some Title IV funds might be allotted on the basis that cer- 
tain theatre operations were necessary preliminaries to the conducting 
of relevant research in the area of theatre education. A general plan 
was approved: each of three theatre companies would give five matinee 

performances per week for high school students and three evening per- 
formances for adults. The plan called for the theatres to be estab- 
lished in cities as different in location and character as possible. 

The Project would be subsidized by the Office of Education and the 
National Endowment for the Arts as a three year pilot program. It was 
agreed that the Endowment would assume all pre-production expenses, 
including rehearsal salaries; that the Office of Education would pro- 
vide funds to the local school systems to pay a small administrative 
staff, to buy admissions for students, to pay for the development and 
distribution of curriculum materials, to sponsor teacher workshops, 
and to provide bus transportation for students to and from the theatre. 
It was stipulated that local communities should provide the physical 
plant and funds for operating the "front of the theatre." (The govern- 
ment did not want to end up owning three theatre buildings after the 
three year project.) 

The next step was for the two agencies to decide on sites for the 
theatres. Stevens and Mark considered the cultural climate and 
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theatrical potential In various cities, while Hiss Bloom and her assis- 
tant, Jack Morrison, familiarized themselves with the educational cli- 
mates and Institutions In these cities. The four agreed on an Initial 
list of six cl ties— Atlanta, Cincinnati, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, 

Kansas City, and Providence — to which Mark and Morrison made numerous 
visits. Their procedure was to approach local cultural and educa- 
tional leaders to Inform them of the proposed Project In order to 
ascertain the sources and extent of possible community support. They 
sought to establish* especially, (l) the Interest of the school board 
and communlty-at-large in such an undertaking, (2) the availability of 
a theatre or appropriate auditorium, (3) the feasibility of gearing 
the production to the local curricula In English, drama, and related 
studies, and (k) the existence of other local theatre activity which 
might be contributory or competitive. 

Under Title 111, program requests had to be Initiated locally. Thus, 

If there was strong local interest In the proposed project, the school 
authorities pursued the matter further by contacting the USOE. Such 
Interest was shown by numerous cities other than the first six consi- 
dered; and Morrison, Mark, and other members of the two staffs made 
site visits to each of them. 

After many further exploratory visits and communications, the cities 
of Providence and New Orleans were selected as project sites. Los 
Angeles was later added as the third city, but Its Title 111 proposal 
was not received In time for the Office of Education to approve It for 
the 1966-67 school year. 

Junius Eddy came Into Miss Bloom's office to help work out the Title 
111 proposals and act as a liaison between the two agencies and the 
projects. Eddy who had authored a slide-film presentation called ,l The 
Promise of PACE" for the USOE, was a logical choice. As he explained 
later, "1 had, after all, practically 1 1 ved wl th Title 111 for six 
months while doing the film*" He took on the title of Project Coordi- 
nator under Miss Bloom and stayed with the project until September, 
1969. 1 



1 Before going on to examine how the Project developed In each of the 
sites, It will help to Identify some more of the people In Washing- 
ton who were connected with the Project as a whole- Working closely 
with Roger Stevens and Charles Mark were members of the National 
Council on the Arts under the guidance of Stevens and 1 ts theatre 
chairman, Gregory Peck, and the Endowment's Director of Theatre and * 
Dance Programs, Miss Ruth Mayleas. Stevens and Mark left the Endow- 
ment early In 1969, and President Richard Nixon named Miss Nancy 
Hanks, formerly executive head of the Associated Councils of the Arts, 
to replace Stevens. Kathryn Bloom left her post as Director of the 
Arts and Humanities Branch of the Office of Education In August of 
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As Project Coordinator, Eddy also helped administer Title IV funds 
which had been appropriated not only for operational costs but for 
specific research In relation to the project. Since there had never 
been a project like this and since existing research concerning aes- 
thetic experiences was both sparse and inconclusive, the nature of the 
research could not at that time be spelled out In concrete terms j 
however. In July of 1966 CEMREL was asked to develop a research plan 
which would, In effect, assess the effectiveness of the pilot programs, 
develop Instruments and materials which might be useful In assessing 
future programs, and Identify areas of theatre-school related research 
that needed further investigation. 

The total cost of the project over a span of four years was slightly 
over six million dollars. This may at first seem like a staggering 
figure, but wnen one considers that students received copies of the 
plays for study In class, were bussed to and from the theatres, had 
many opportun! ties to talk with and learn from actors In small group 
situations, that their teachers were given supportive curriculum ma- 
terials and In many cases in-service training, that a considerable 
amount of valuable research was conducted in relation to the project, 
and the communities were given professional theatres, the cost per 
student attendance of about $6.70 Is really quite a bargain. The pre- 
cise amounts expended are summarized In Table I *, the total student 
attendance is charted later in this history. 



Insert Table 1 Here 



Shortly after the 1966 theatre seasons opened, the Office of Education 
and Endowment for the Arts Jointly set up a committee comprised of 
specialists In theatre, education, and community leadership to act as 
advisors on the progress of the Laboratory Theatre Program. During 
the duration of the Project, these committee members made separate 
visits to the three sites and reported back on such things as quality 
of productions, relationships between theatres and schools, quality 
and type of curriculum materials and various workshops, and responses 
and attitudes within the community. At the times noted, the following 
were members of the Advisory Committee: 



1968, and Dr. Harold Arberg, another art specialist In the program, 
became the acting director. In the fall of 1969 Junius Eddy became 
a program advisor for the Ford Foundation, and he was replaced by 
Eugene Wenner* formerly of the State Department of Education In 
Pennsylvania. 



\k 



TABLE 1. Government Grants to 



Each ELT Project Site, by Seasons 
and by Source of Funds 



i 



NEW ORLEANS 


O.E. Title III 


Title IV 


Nat'l. Endmt. 


Fi rst Season 


$295,589 


176,000 


165,000 


Second Season 


290,635 


165,000 


165,000 


Thi rd Season 


311 ,000 


119,000 


165,000 


Total from each 
sou rce 


897,224 


460,000 


495,000 



RHODE ISLAND 



Fi rst Season 


$300,000 


170,153 


165,000 


Second Season 


301,136 


170,000 


123,000 


Thi rd Season 


250,000 


154,185 


165,000 


Total from each 
source 


851 ,136 


494,338 


453,000 




GRAND TOTAL 



LOS ANGELES 








Fi rst Season 


$473,358 


176,000 


165,000 


Second Season 


400,000 


160,000 


165,000 


Thi rd Season 


187,000 


155,000 


165,000 


Total from each 
sou rce 


1 ,060,358 


491,000 


495,000 




Grand Total from 
each source 


2,808,718 


1,445,338 


1 ,443,000 



$5,697,056 (This does not Include funds for the research component) 
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Hiss Adelaide Cherbonnier (1966-68), St. Louis civic 
leader who was instrumental in the formation of the Arts 
and Education Council of Greater St. Louis. 

Mrs. Marcel le Felse r (1 966-70) producer-director of the 
Vanguard Project Division of the Pittsburgh Playhouse. 

Dr. Jack Morrison (1966-70) formerly of USOE, now Dean 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Mr, Wal lace Smi th (1966-70) Chairman Department of Per- 
forming Arts at Evanston Township Hiqh School, Evanston, 

I 1 1 i nois . 

Mr. Bernard Tanner (1966-67) English Department Chairman, 

Cubberly School, Palo Alto, California. 

Mrs. Gladys Vei deman is (1968-70) English Department Chair- 
man, Oshkosh, Wisconsin . 

A summary of the reports of the Advisory Committee members is included 
in this volume. 



Rhode Island: Getting the Grant 

In August, 1762, an act to prevent "stage plays and other theatrical 
entertainments in this colony" was proclaimed through the streets of 
Providence to the beat of a drum. i 

The petition which brought about the prohibition of theatre in 1762 
was in dramatic contrast to a petition to the state legislature in the j 

spring of 1969 begging for support of Project Discovery — Rhode Island's j 

Educational Laboratory Theatre Project. The former petition had car- 
ried 25A names (all apparently in one handwriting); the latter had ] 

many thousands of signatures from citizens in all walks of life, and j 

it resulted in the governor's providing $A0,000 to administer the pro- ; 

ject into its fourth year — the first without federal subsidy. 

The history of theatre in Rhode Island between 1762 and the present is 
a full one which includes Puritan suppression, college theatricals, 
pre-Broadway try-outs, summer theatres and the Newport festivals, but 
certainly one of the most significant chapters of that history was the 
period from September 1 966 to June 1969 when the Trinity Square Players 
presented kkO performances to over 350,000 student viewers — a period 
climaxed by the "Save Project Discovery" petition mentioned above. 

As noted earlier, Providence was one of the cities originally consi- j 

dered for the Laboratory Theatre Project. Dr. Charles A. O'Connor, 

Superintendent of Schools in Providence, learned of the proposal early 



o 
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in the fall of 1965 and began investigating what conditions existed 
that would make Providence a logical choice. Other interested people 
who were exploring the possibilities of the Project at this time were 
the late Representative John E. Fogarty of Providence, Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Health, Education and Welfare, 
Senator Claiborne Pell, and the Rhode Island State Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. William Robinson. 

One obvious problem was that Providence was not as large a city as the 
others under consideration and consequently would not have as large a 
student population. However, the state of Rhode Island is the nearest 
thing to a city-state this country has. It is highly urbanized with 
less than 1% of the male labor force engaged in agriculture and is, of 
course, extremely compact: the greatest distance from north to south 

in Rhode Island is 48 miles and from east to west, 37 miles. It was 
possible, then, for the project to service the whole state, instead 
of just the city of Providence. 

One asset recommending Rhode Island was the Trinity Square Repertory 
Company. Trinity Square began in 1963 when a Providence attorney, 

Milton Stanzler, brought together a group of amateur actors to pro- 
duce plays in a 300-seat theatre (Trinity Theatre in the Square) in 
the Trinity Union Methodist Church. In January 1963, the Foundation 
for Repertory Theatre of Rhode Island was organized as a non-profit, 
tax-exempt organization governed by a board of lay persons from through- 
out the state to develop repertory theatre for Rhode Island. Stanzler 
served as its president. 

The following year, Trinity Square Repertory Theatre was organized; 
and in May, Adrian Hall, who had directed Orpheus Descending for the 
theatre in 1963, was hired as artistic director. He brought with him 
several persons with whom he had previously worked at the Milwaukee 
Repertory Theatre, including Richard Cumming, a musician and composer, 
and later, John McQuiggan, who was to serve as producing director. 

However, a distinct problem was the 300-seat Trinity Square Theatre. 
Clearly a larger theatre was needed to adequately accommodate the anti- 
cipated thousands of students. One such theatre was the Albee, an old 
vaudeville house which had been converted to a movie theatre. Other 
possibilities were auditoriums in the various colleges located near or 
in the city. The possibility that something could be worked out was 
reinforced by the fact that the Trinity Square Players had, with the 
aid of Title III funding and a Rockefeller grant, performed Twe 1 f th 
Night before over 30,000 students during its 1965*66 season. In addi- 
tion this was a good indication of school and community interest in 
involving education with the arts. 

Jack Morrison and Charles Mark visited Prcvidence in early October, 

1965 and discreetly tried to sound out community leaders. They found 
the interest there extremely high and noted indications that "the 
local leadership will support the project in every way possible." In 
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addition, Rhode Island provided an interesting ethnic setting for the 
project. Sixty percent of the people are Roman Catholic, and it has 
the highest percentage of foreign-born citizens of any state. Because 
of the early presence of a large working immigrant population, the 
southern Negro emigrant never was attracted to the state and the rela- 
tively small Negro population is a stable one. Other non-whites Include 
American Indians and Asians. As one would expect, the different ethnic 
groups are characterized by concentration in specific communities, and 
a pattern of ethnic, racial and class segregation is quite visible in 
the state today. 

Early in 1966, Gregory Peck, a member of the Council on the Arts, was 
touring the country with his wife, visiting regional theatres for a 
report to the Arts Council. At that time, his study of theatres had 
nothing to do with the proposed Educational Laboratory Theatre Project. 
However, Peck was impressed with a couple of regional theatres — one 
being Trinity Square Repertory Company in Providence. 

As Peck recalled, "From the theatre point of view, Providence with its 
Trinity Square Repertory Company seemed more and more logical" as a site 
for the ELT Project. "It was a good company, but needed improving; it 
was located near New York with all of that city's artistic talents; 
and the community, theatre and schools v anted the Project badly." 

Meanwhile, Dr. O’Connor was working through the state Advisory Commit- 
tee of Superintendents, the Rhode Island State Department of Education, 
the Catholic Schools officials of Providence, the Rhode Island Fine Arts 
Council, and several other organizations to develop a feesible plan for 
the state's participation in the Project. Dr. Albert Bush-Brown, pre- 
sident of the Rhode island School of Design in Providence and a member 
of the National Council on the Arts, was instrumental in working out 
an agreement for the Trinity Square Players to use RISD's auditorium 
at a nominal fee. It was decided to make the Educational Laboratory 
Theatre Project available to all the high school students in the state. 
This would include every pupil In grades 10-12 in public, private, and 
parochial schools, a total of 7k schools and over 35.000 students. 

The 31 public school districts involved Joined Providence in the ap- 
plication for Title fll funds. Dr. O'Connor did a large part of the 
necessary negotiating and got the Rhode Island proposal in shape for 
the May 25th, 1966, filing deadline for Title lit funds from the USOE. 
The proposal was subsequently accepted and Providence became one of 
the ELT sites. 



Rhode Island: The First Year 



During the summer and early fall of 1966 a number of people in Rhode 
Island suddenly found themselves responsible for making decisions and 
planning activities which would affect the education and experience 
of some 35,000 students from Ik schools scattered all over Rhode 



Island. Dr. O'Connor appointed an advisory committee of representa- 
tive school superintendents from throughout the state and asked Dr. 

Ralph W. Wilkins to serve as Acting Director of “Project Discovery" 

(Rhode Island's name for the Laboratory Theatre Project). To Dr. 

Wilkins fell the task of scheduling and coordinating the bussing of 
students to and from the theatre. There were few problems for schools 
In or near Providence (except the very large ones), but for the one 
on Block Island or those near the southwestern boarder of the state 
Dr. Wilkins was sometimes faced with new and unusual logistical problems. 

Meanwhile, after consulting with the Advisory Committee, Adrian Hall 
and John McQuiggan vie re selecting plays for the fall season. They 
traveled to New York to audition actors and to negotiate an increase 
of the basic equity company from about ten to thirty. Other summer 
activities involved the remodeling of the School of Design theatre 
including the installation of new seats, additional lighting and other 
equipment. Then in September rehearsals commenced for the first Pro- 
ject Discovery play, George Bernard Shaw's Saint Joan . 

Richard Currming became Director of Educational Services for Trinity 
Square and to him fell the task of preparing study portfolios for the 
586 English and drama teachers across the state. In the Saint Joan 
packet, for instance, were a copy of the play, a four page pamph let 
detailing historical data about Joan of Arc, a four page biography of 
Shaw, bulletin board display material including photos, facsimiles, 
costume sketches, etc., a pamphlet related to the play itself, addi- 
tional excerpts from Shaw, a chronology of his works, a bfbl iography , 
and a list of additional educational services such as films and recor- 
dings, available on request. Gumming had been on vacation in Europe 
and barely got the first packet out before the play opened in October. 
However similar packets for the remaining plays were usually sent to 
schools a month prior to performances, and student copies of the plays 
were available to schools upon request. 

In addition to preparing the portfolios, Cumming arranged for school 
visits by the actors and other theatre personnel. Sometimes the actors 
would talk with students before they went to see a play; at other 
times they answered questions afterward. At first the visits consis- 
ted mostly of loosely organized panel discussions, but later in the 
season there were many more formal presentations. Over 100 such visits 
were made during the first year. Cumming himself (and/or his assis- 
tant Mary Wrubel) visited all 7** participating schools during September 
and October to help explain what Project Discovery was all about and 
to talk with the teachers and determine what it was they most wanted 
in the way of educational services. 

It would be false to paint a totally rosy picture of these beginning 
months. There were some internal conflicts in the theatre company, a 
number of unresolved questions about scheduling, many failures in 
school -theatre communication, and the general confusion that one might 
expect at the commencement of a project of these proportions. 
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Nevertheless, on October 4, 1966 the Educational Laboratory Theatre 
Project had Its official Inauguration. James T. Kaul 1 In the Provi- 
dence Even I ng Bui let I n announced It this way: 

A fat French squire bellowed for some eggs, 1,000 pupils 
of Hope High School laughed at his antics and the nations 
most unusual experiment In "mass theatre" was launched 
In Rhode Island today. 

There were unsophisticated hoots and catcalls at that first perfor- 
mance, but there were reactions at the other end of the spectrum, too. 
Several schools after seeing Saint Joan reported fhe establishment of 
drama clubs directly inspired by their theatre experience. When the 
play opened to the general public the following week it received favor- 
able, (though reserved) reviews: 

...this Saint Joan Is a solid production, not quite as 
brilliant as some previous Trinity presentat Ions , but 
still strong enough overall to indicate good things to 
come . 

The second Project Discovery play, O'Neill's Ah, Wilderness! opened at 
the Rhode Island School of Design theatre in December and received si- 
milar reviews. This production was directed by Rocco Bufano. Henry 
Butler, an O'Neill scholar as well as an actor and director, made over 
25 school visits to lecture on O'Neill. The production caused a slight 
stir when one school superintendent refused to let his students attend 
the play because he found it "raunchy." However over 30,000 other 
youngsters saw Ah , Wi 1 derness I and cheered it. 

Running simultaneously at the smaller Trinity Square Playhouse was 
Tennessee Williams' A Streetcar Named Desire . This play, directed by 
Adrian Hall, received strong critical acclaim and a number of student 
reporters were invited to attend a matinee performance after which 
they had a chance to talk with the actors. Other student groups at- 
tended evening performances at their own expense. At this point in 
the season 42 actors were working with the company because a third 
play, a musical version of The Grass Harp „by Truman Capote, was also in 
rehearsal. Like "Streetcar," "the musical was being produced for the 
small stage as a part of the regular subscription series but not as a 
part of the Project Discovery season. 

The next Project play was Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's Dream . It 
was mounted and played "with gusto." Directed by Louis Beachner, It 
began Its run early in March of 1967. Actually the production had 
begu;j under the direction of Rocco Bufano, but he, along with John 
McQuiggan, had resigned from the Repertory Company in January. McOuiggan 
was apparently frustrated by his duties on the business side of the 
theatre and disappointed that he had not been allowed to handle more 
of the artistic duties. His departure left Trinity Square In a maze 
of bookkeeping problems that continued to plague the company for some 
time. 
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In February, 1967, Superintendent O’Connor appointed a drama teacher, 
Bernard Masterson, to till the position of Educational Coordinator for 
the schools. A personable young man, Masterson was already familiar 
with many of the drama teachers and existing high school drama programs 
throughout the state. Like Cummfng he traveled to most of the schools 
and tried to learn what the teachers felt was working well and what in 
their opinion could be improved about the Project. The three most re- 
peated teacher complaints were that they had not been consulted about 
play selection, that the scheduling of afternoon performances was In- 
convenient, and that the theatre etiquette of some students was often 
deplorable. 

Few of the teachers complained about the choice of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream as one of the season's offerings, and it was a popular success 
with the students as well. An article in the Providence Eve ni ng Bulle- 
t? n reported the following incident: 

Because a snowstorm prevented [one] school from seeing 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream , students and teachers alike 
bombarded Trinity Square with pleas to reschedule the 
performance of the Shakespeare play for them... One 
senior .. .exp ressed himself as follows: "In the past I 

along with my classmates have enjoyed the two plays that 
we have attended. V/e really enjoy plays at Trinity 
Square. Speaking for myself, until I saw Saint Joan , 

I figured that [plays] were not much more appealing than 
an opera. After seeing Saint Joan , I saw m Streetcar 
N amed Desire and took my parents to see Ah, Wi lderoess 1 11 

Unfortunately it was impossible to reschedule the performance because 
the sets had been removed and the School of Design was at that point 
using the auditorium. 

Back at their own 300 seat theatre the Trinity Square Players were pre- 
senting Harold Pinter's The Birthday Party and beginning rehearsals 
for the final Project Discovery offering, The Three Sisters by Anton 
Chekhov. The Birthday Party , along with two one -acts, "Dutchman" bv 
LeRoi Jones and “The Questions" by John Hawkes , which' were offered 

later in the spring, rounded out the company’s non-project offerings 
and added a touch of avant-garde theatre to the season. 

It was at about this time also, that Richard Cumming asked one of the 
actresses, Joanna Featherstone , to develop a program which would be 
suitable not only for the high schools, but for some junior highs and 
grade schools as well. One of his objectives was to give youngsters 
who were not yet a part of the project some advance idea of what the 
theatre is all about, to let them sense the excitement that a talented 
actress can generate in a "live" presentation. Another objective was 
to give black children a greater sense of identity with the theatre 
and a greater sense of racial pride. There had been black performers 
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in the first year's offerings, but they were in a distinct minority. 

Miss Feathe rs tone , a Negro herself, toured the schools with a program 
devoted to readings from poems, songs, and essays by American Negro 
authors. She invariably involved her audiences by asking them to clap 
and join in with choral responses, and her visits inspired an avalanche 
of letters and several standing ovations. 

Cumming continued the other school services as well. There were panel 
discussions after shows, tours backstage, visits to the shops where 
scenery and costumes were designed, and press conferences. Henry Butler 
visited additional high schools and, this time, gave students Informa- 
tion about Anton Chekhov prior to their seeing The Three Sisters . 

Three Sisters was glowingly reviewed by the press, but it received a 
very lukewarm, if not hostile, reception from the English teachers. 

They felt this was a poor play to offer students in the Project's 
first year and claimed that most of their students were bored and unable 
to comprehend the subtleties of Chekhov's drama. 

Many of the teachers had already expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the play choices to Bernard Masterson, the Educational Coordinator, 
and he In turn distributed a questionnaire asking teachers and adminis- 
trators what plays they would like to see chosen. From their responses 
he amassed a staggering list of titles. Masterson pursued the 
matter of play selection with further tabulations and panel discus- 
sions and precipitated a conflict with Trinity Square artistic director, 

Adri^ri Hall, who insisted that the ultimate selection of plays must re- 
main in his control. In a newspaper interview Hall is quoted as saying: 

It's terribly important we don't offend the educators, 
but terribly important, toe, that the Project Isn't en- 
tirely formed by educators. About the worst thing that 
could happen would be for i t to be put in the hands of 
lots of committees. 

Because of this conflict, and for several other reasons , Masterson 
was transferred to another assignment at the end of the first year of 
Project Discovery. 

Undoubtedly, things could have gone more smoothly that first year. 

There was a great deal of confusion and several instances of the left 
hand not knowing what the right hand was doing. Mrs. Marion Simon, 
administrative assistant to Adrian Hall, reflecting back on the ini- 
tial Project season, noted that the early groundwork necessary to make 
the program function smoothly--tbe details that had to be worked out 
between Trinity Square and the administrators and teachers — was con- 
stantly time consuming and harassing and resulted in several mutual 
misunderstandings. In spite of Richard Cumming's efforts the Repertory 
Company was almost totally unaware of how schools operated, and the 
schools knew nothing of the theatre company's problems. Neither group, 
of course, had done anything like this before. By the following year, 
Mrs. Simon noted, most of the problems had been resolved successfully. 
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New Orleans: Getting the Grant 



In 1791 six itinerant French actors from Santo Domingo, led by a man 
named Tabary, came to New Orleans and established what can be called 
the first professional theatre company in the Crescent City. Tabary's 
group performed in French, however, and it wasn't until 20 years later 
that an English-speaking company was established by an American, William 
Duff, Then in 1819 James H. Caldwell, an Englishman whose company had 
been touring Virginia, decided that the West was a potentially lucra- 
tive market for a theatre entrepreneur. Caldwell boarded his troupe 
of 23 players on a boat and Lold them that their destination wab New 
Orleans. Though the actors were unhappy about going to such a remote 
territory they stayed with their leader and arrived early in January, 
1820, From that time until 1833 Caldwell, with New Orleans as a base, 
dominated theatrical circles in the entire Mississippi Valley. 

In 1966 another well regarded theatre organizer and director, Stuart 
Vaughan, brought a troupe of professional actors to New Orleans. Like 
his predecessors, Vaughan had been attracted to the city because of 
its charm, the cultural potential that he felt it possessed, and the 
challenges that It offered. Unlike them, he also had the inducement 
of a substantial federal grant (though it carried with it the respon- 
sibility of presenting four plays each year to an audience of 35 to 
40,000 high school students). Some natives claim that Vaughan re- 
mained an "outsider" and never firmly established his roots in their 
city during his three years as Producing Director of Repertory Theatre, 
New Orleans, but none can deny that he brought the Crescent City its 
first totally professional resident theatre in over 40 years. 

New Orleans was not one of the first cities considered for the Labora- 
tory Theatre Project, and the fact that it was eventually chosen may 
be attributed to the energies and efforts of a dozen or so interested 
and persistent individuals. Mrs. Edwin H. Blum, long active in Louisi- 
ana cultural, educational and charitable endeavors, may perhaps be 
credited as the initiator and prime motivator of the New Orleans' pro- 
ject. Mrs, Blum ./ho learned of the Project from Roger Stevens at the 
end of January, 1966, took the lead in pulling local forces together 
In time to prepare a formal proposal by the May 25th deadline for 
Title III applications. She contacted Orleans Parish Public School 
Superintendent Dr. Carl J. Dolce, who responded favorably and put his 
staff to work on the proposal. During February, Mrs. Blum and another 
civic leader, Mrs. Frank P. Stubbs, III, called at the National Endow- 
ment and at the Office of Education in V/ashington for additional in- 
formation, and they also enlisted the support of Louisiana Congressmen 
Hale Boggs and Edwin Edwards and Senators Russell Long and Allen 
E 1 lender. 

Mrs. Blum persuaded Stevens to speak In New Orleans on April 15th at 
a banquet sponsored by the Louisiana Council for Music and Performing 
Arts, Incorporated, (LCMPA) of which Mrs. Blum was a founder. On that 
visit, she arranged for him to inspect the Civic Theatre as a possible 
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home for a theatre company, Stevens termed the Civic adequate but 
over-priced. However, the next day he phoned Mrs. Blum and told her 
that, If she really wanted the project so badly, she should go ahead 
with plans for It, contingent upon the school system's meeting the 
May 25th dead line. 

The school officials were excited about the possibilities of the pro- 
ject, but some were bothered that it had not been locally conceived. 

The fact that the Idea originated in Washington tended to make local 
administrators feel they had less control over the project and gave 
them less of a personal stake in making It operate efficiently. Some 
consideration was given to applying for a planning grant under Title 
III so that New Orleans might work out its own theat re-and-educat ion 
program, but the momentum of the federal project and its current * 
avail ibility persuaded the school officials to take advantage of the 
opportunity while It was being offered. 

Shortly thereafter, Robert Wall, head of the Special Project Division 
of the Orleans Parish schools, became the liaison between Washington, 
the theatre and the schools. Wall was respected as an efficient ad- 
ministrator and had had experience in theatre and theatrical promo- 
tion. Others involved in preparing the Initial proposal were Edwin H. 
Friedrich, Director of Curriculum Services, Dr. M. F. Rosenberg, Head 
of the Division of Instruction, and, the Rt. Reverend Henry Bezou, re- 
presenting the archdiocesan schools. 

New Orleans had no professional theatre, and the first step in imple- 
menting the Project, once its funding seemed assured, was to find a 
director willing to organize a company. Stevens strongly recommended 
Stuart Vaughan to the New Orleans officials. Vaughan, a respected 
Broadway and off-Broadway director, had previously helped organize three 
other resident theatres — the New York Shakespeare Festival, New York's 
Phoenix Theatre and the Seattle Repertory Theatre. He had left 
Seattle in January because of a controversy with the theatre board of 
trustees and was at that point serving as artist-in-residence at Reed 
College. Stevens asked him to consider the possibility of organizing 
a company for one of the Educational Laboratory Theatre Projects. 

Vaughan later said he had been interested in New Orleans as a site and 
had suggested it to Stevens even before Mrs. Blum had begun her vigor- 
ous campaign. 

In March, Stevens hired Vaughan as a temporary theatre consultant 
while waiting for a site to be chosen. In doing this he, more or less, 
had decided that one of the project sites should be a city that did 
not have an existing repertory company willing or able to take on the 
project. That decision, in turn, bolstered New Orleans' chances of being 
chosen, for many of the other cities under consideration already had 
professional resident theatres. 

New Orleans had several other characteristics which made It an attrac- 
tive possibility. It was a large Southern city with an Interesting 
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mixture of industrial and agricultural ties. The chief port on the 
Gulf of Mexico, It was a leading petroleum and financial center and 
also a major marketplace for the highly productive agricultural com- 
munity surrounding it. The metropolitan area had a population of over 
one million, between 35 and 40 per cent of whom were Negro. 

The Negro population was, as in most cities residentially segregated 
from the whites and the process of integration in the public schools 
had been relatively slow. In addition, many of the schools, both public 
and parochial, were segregated by sex, and an extraordinarily larqe 
proportion of the high school age youngsters attended private or paro- 
chial schools, leaving the public school population disproportionately 
black and "poor white." Clearly some of the existing barriers between 
groups of students might be penetrated (and in actuality we_re penetra- 
ted) by having students of different races, sexes, and economic back- 
grounds participate together in a common theatre-going experience. 

Another attractive feature of New Orleans was its cosmopolitan mix- 
ture of old world and aristocratic Southern traditions. The Vieux 
Carre or French Quarter has the largest daily tourist traffic of any 
place in the country, and the city's most popular annual event Is the 
world renowned Mardi Gras Carnival which climaxes a week of lavish 
balls and pageantry. Known as the birthplace of jazz, New Orleans 
also has a phi lharmoni c. orchestra and an opera company and is the home 
of six universities and a women's college. 

Though there were still a number of unresolved details, the New Orleans 
school officials submitted their proposal for Title III funds, and it, 
in turn, was accepted by the Office of Education. 



New Orleans: The First Year 



June, 1966, was a time of beginning and a time of confusion for the 
New Orleans project. Though they had been approved for the grant, the 
schools, according to Dr. Dolce, weren't completely sure they would 
continue in the project since they were still uncertain about the com- 
munity's ability to raise local funds for the rental of a theatre. 

It was at this point that Vaughan arrived in New Orleans — having been 
sent by Stevens to begin groundwork for building a theatre company. 

In the rush of events communications had been clouded, and Vaughan's 
appointment and arrival came as a surprise to school officials. This 
state of affairs undoubtedly confirmed some of their fears that local 
administrators might not be permitted to exercise adequ te control 
over the project. 

Another element which contributed to the initial confusion was the 
matter of play selection. Junius Eddy from the Office of Education 
had called Dr. Friedrich to find out if the schools had any idea of 
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what plays would be presented the first season. They did not, but im- 
mediately began to consider the matter with the aid of drama and Eng- 
lish teachers. By the time Vaughan arrived, Or. Friedrich had a list 
of preferred and recommended plays for the opening season. Naturally, 
Vaughan considered it his prerogative to choose a season, though, of 
course, his choices would be restricted by the prospect of having 
40,000 high school students in his audience. 

With all this as the background in June it is a great credit to all 
parties concerned that the project in New Orleans not only got under 
way on schedule, but in fact did so more smoothly and harmoniously 
than it did in the other two sites. Vaughan and Dolce and others met 
early in June and worked out their differences and apprehensions by 
establishing certain ground rules and areas of Ju r f sd i ct 1 on . On the 
subject of play secection Vaughan had final say, but the schools would 
also have some voice in the matter. An attempt would be made each 
year to present a balanced season of American, European, and classical 
(Shakespearean or Greek) offerings, and the two parties amicably agreed 
on the choices for the first season. 



By far the biggest headache In June was the negotiations for the Civic 
Theatre. Maurice Grundy, vice president, and John Roberts, manager of 
the theatre, initially requested an $80,000 rental fee for 32 weeks — 
more than would be asked for a Broadway house under normal conditions. 
Eventually, by late May or early June, they came down to a price of 
$50 thousand, with the understanding that they would get all conces- 
sion rights. Conflicts with the owners of the Civic Theatre were to 
plague the project for the next three years, give the theatre owners 
inordinate profits, and cast doubts upon the wisdom of locating such 
a project in a site where only a single suitable building was available. 

About the only other house seriously considered for the Project was 
McMaln Junior High School Auditorium, offered by Dolce at no cost when 
It became apparent that the community was not coming through with the 
contributions necessary to rent the Civic. Vaughan did not want McMain 
because It needed much renovation and he thought the public would not 
attend a professional theatre held in a public school building. 

Finally, the Louisiana Council for Music and the Performing Arts raised 
about $15,000, added another $10,000 from the federal funds the LCMPA 
received in order to help further arts in the state, and the theatre 
company contributed $25,000 coward the rental from its operating ex- 
penses. Vaughan said he had called Stevens and had told him that, ir 
order to get the project moving, he was willing to handle the $25,000 
for theatre rental from his operating budget. It was done thereafter 
that way each season— the theatre rental was handled by the theatre 
with help from the LCMPA and the school systems, with very little from 
the community-at-large. 

Vaughan requested and received from the Endowment the sum of $36,500.00 
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for the period of July 1 to August 1, 1966, in order to proceed with 
necessary promotional and organizational tasks. He hired as adminis- 
trative director Hilmar Sallee, who left the New York Shakespeare Fes- 
tival to work in New Orleans. They set up a new non-profit corpora- 
tion to handle the funds with Vaughan, Sallee and a secretary of their 
lawyer as officers. In August Vaughan hired Walter "Paddy" Ryan as 
director of development. Ryan became general manager after Sallee 
left the project and returned to New York in December 1966. 

Vaughan was also building his company of actors and technicians. He 
attracted several individuals from the Seattle Repertory Company, held 
auditions in New York, and contacted other actors whom he had known 
and worked with prior to Seattle. Among the people who joined him in 
New Orleans was David Scanlan who, six months earlier had been instru- 
mental in bringing Vaughan to Reed College. Scanlan served the New 
Orleans company during the first year as stage manager and liaison to 
the schools* His wife, Barbara McMahon, became one of the company's 
key character actresses. Gordon Micunis, a young designer with impres- 
sive credentials, was hired to do costumes and sets for the new com- 
pany. In all, the company was about AO strong with lA resident perfor- 
mers. Vaughan planned to "job-in" additional actors for specific shows. 

In September, Superintendent Dolce appointed Miss Shirley Trusty, a 
secondary teacher in English and drama, as Project Supervisor for the 
schools. Miss Trusty and her staff were to be responsible each season 
for developing curriculum packets for each show, for organizing work- 
shops and seminars; for scheduling and bussing; and for coordinating 
in-school visits by the actors and other theatre persons. 

She immediately began holding meetings with teachers in preparation 
for the first play — Charley's Aunt by Brandon Thomas. She emphasized 
that the first play should simply be fun, a relaxing, enjoyable season 
opener — not to be studied. She cautioned the teachers not to "teach" 
the play, but rather to talk with students about the theatre and drama 
in general, and a'>out the project and what it would mean to the A0,000 
high school students in the New Orleans area. To all A85 English, 
speech, and drama teachers she distributed a portfolio of materials 
which reinforced these points and included a brief statement by Stuart 
Vaughan, a bulletin board broadside, and a copy of Charley's Aunt for 
the teacher. No copies were distributed for students. 

After Charley's Aunt , the supervisor insisted that each student re- 
ceive a personal paperback copy of each play. She felt that this was 
an important part of the entire program, and that the mere possession 
of a book meant a great deal to many students. (In the other two Pro- 
jects, books were distributed to the schools by request, at a rate of 
one copy to every three or four students.) Subsequent curriculum port- 
folios were also considerably augmented with study guides, motivational 
devices, historical information, biographical notes, bibliographies, 
and related articles and essays. 
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Scheduling and logistical procedures for the New Orleans project were 
set up by Mr. John Nicknovlch. Each school received a notice a month 
in advance of attending a performance, which gave the date, time, num- 
ber of busses assigned to the school, and number of pupils per bus. 

About 1,200 students were scheduled for each performance of each play, 
five days a week, for about 29 performances, with 50 students and a 
teacher assigned to each bus. Scheduling of rival schools at the same 
performance was avoided, but some racially integrated audiences were 
pi anned . 

During October rehearsals were under way and the company pursued its 
campaign to attract season subscribers. Vaughan and Sallee met with 
community groups at coffees and also toured to schools to address 
speech and drama classes and generally to inform students about the 
Project. In retrospect, it might be said that the theatre should have 
devoted more of Its energies in those first months toward building an 
adult audience, but its school commitment deterred it in some degree 
as perhaps did Vaughan's desire not to get too involved with influen- 
tial local personalities. His experience in Seattle had taught him 
that people who profess to be interested in building a theatre are 
sometimes also interested in controlling theatre policy. Seeking 
autonomy, Vaughan had specifically avoided creating a board of direc- 
tors and instead formed a 16 member "Advisory Counci 1" headed by State 
Senator Michael H. O'Keefe and Mrs. Blum, but containing few people of 
consequence enough to rally the community's resources behind the 
theatre. The total number of adult subscriptions for the first season 
came to 5,207 (whereas in Seattle Vaughan's first season had a sub- 
scription audience of just under nine thousand). 

The idea to begin the Project with Charley's Aunt was primarily Vaughan's, 
and it turned out to be an extremely good one. On November 16, 1969, 
the play opened with a noon performance to a packed house of students 
from John F. Kennedy High School. For most of the youngsters It was 
the first live theatre performance they had ever attended. The pro- 
duction was enthusiastically cheered by the students and praised by 
the critics. Critic Howard Taubman told his New York Times readers 
that New Orleans was offering its students "Education with a fillip" 
and he went on to say: 

Stuart Vaughan. . .has staged the old farce with the unfil- 
tered gusto it leserves. But his direction does not seek 
to milk laughs. It is merely playing fair with "Charley's 
Aunt." 

Taubman also approved of the Idea of opening the curtains at intermis- 
sion time and showing students how scene changes were made. "This is 
a clever idea which heightens, rather than dilutes the total experi- 
ence ," he sai d. 

However, the idea did not at all appeal to the owners of the Civic 
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Theatre. They expected a neat profit from the sale of sodas and pop- 
corn at intermission time and were upset when school officials told 
students they could not leave their seats to purchase refreshments. 

The restriction was a practical one from the point of view of the edu- 
cators; 1500 students crammed into the tiny concession area would have 
been utter chaos. However, because of this loss of revenue the Civic 
management jacked the theatre rental fee up to $75,000 for the second 
and th i rd seasons . 

The second play of the season was Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet which 
opened on January 5> 1967 to glowing reviews. One of the extra divi- 
dends of this production was the appearance of British music hall ac- 
tress Tessie O'Shea, who was jobbed in to play the role of Juliet's nurse. 
The students apparently enjoyed the production though it did not have 
the immediate universal appeal that Charley's Aunt had enjoyed. 

One minor incident marred what had otherwise been an amazingly smooth 
opening season, when a performance of Romeo and Juliet was stopped 
during the second act due to the rowdiness of a few in an audience of 
1,100 high school boys. The incident was atypical but illustrates 
that the actors were playing before audiences which often varied in 
radical ways and sometimes created entirely novel situations. 

During this time there was excellent cooperation between the theatre 
and the schools. David Scanlan not only contributed generously to the 
writing of curriculum materials, but he often went into schools to 1 

speak about the Project. So did Stuart Vaughan and a number of the 
actors. In total, 21 in-school lectures and demonstrations were given 
during the year; nine speech workshops (attended by over 9,000 students) 
were held at the Civic Theatre; and several press conferences were ar- 
ranged so that student newspaper editors, reporters, and photographers 
could interview the director and his company. In the spring Gordon 
Micunis led three art workshops on set and costume designing; about 
3,000 students attended and as a follow-up artists from 13 different 
schools had their designs exhibited in the theatre's foyer. 

Attendance at adult performances was seldom disastrous but sometimes 
disappointing. This, in spite of the fact that press support for the 
company and Educational Laboratory Theatre Project was almost always 
positive. It is possible that the publicity about the Project was so 
good that many adults stayed away from the theatre fearing that all it 
offered was "educational" literature with live illustrations. 

The third offering of the season was Thornton Wilder's Our Town . It 
opened in late February and featured several veteran actors and actres- 
ses who had been "jobbed in" for the play. The local critics again 
praised the production and both students and adults concurred in their 
responses . 

The final production was similarly heralded and praised by the press. 

It was Sheridan's Restoration comedy The Rivals , starring June Havoc as 
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Mrs. Maloprop. Miss Havoc had worked for Vaughan at the Phoenix 
Theatre in New York and she was warmly welcomed by New Orleans audiences, 

Attendance during the last two productions steadily grew and there was 
apparent good harmony between the schools and the theatre who jointly 
announced the play choices for the second season. Outside observers 
marvelled at the smoothness with which the Project was operating. On 
top of this the press had been enthusiastic throughout the year and 
was highly supportive at the opening of the campaign for new subscrip- 
tions. Clearly there was good reason for optimism as the premiere 
season closed. 



The First Year: CEMREL 



CEMREL did not formally become involved with the Educational Laboratory 
Theatre Project until after the theatre seasons had begun both in 
Rhode Island and in New Orleans. Though the Executive Director of 
CEMREL, Dr. Wade Robinson, had been asked to formulate research plans 
sometime in July of 1966, it was late fall before the Office of Educa- 
tion gave its approval to those plans and the research component of 
the Project was officially funded on December 1st. A fuller history 
of CEMREL's activities in the area of research is recorded in the 
second volume of this report and need not be repeated here in any great 
detail. During the first months CEMREL was primarily engaged in de- 
fining problems and gathering baseline data. One striking piece of 
information that came to light in responses to its initial question- 
naires was the fact that a majority of the English teachers in Rhode 
Island and New Orleans had almost no experience with theatre or the 
teaching of drama. About 702 of those polled expressed a desire for 
an in-service or summer course in drama. Because the English class- 
room would be one of the key areas where researchers could conduct ex- 
perimental studies, CEMREL made arrangements in the spring of 1967 for 
a two week sunwer workshop involving ten English teachers from each of 
the Project sites. It was planned that the teachers would share their 
first year's experiences and discuss the problems they encountered with 
a staff of professional actors, drama teachers, and project administra- 
tors. The workshop would be followed by a month in which the staff 
members would prepare experimental packages of curriculum materials 
designed to meet the needs identified during the workshop. These cur- 
riculum materials would have immediate practical value in the class- 
room and would also play an important part in a large scale experimen- 
tal study of the relationships between classroom study of drama and 
attendance at the theatre. 

In late May it was announced that Los Angeles would become the third 
Project site and ten teachers from that city were included in the 
workshop which began early in July in Providence, Rhode Island. 

It was a productive two weeks , not only in terms of identifying curri- 
cular needs, but also in terms of communication. The workshop provided 
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participants at all three sites an opportunity to exchange Ideas and 
learn something more about the national scope of the Project. They 
also learned a little more clearly what CEMREL's role was In the pro- 
gram and how they Individually might be asked to participate In the 
research activities related to the Project. 

As planned, the curriculum materials were produced that summer and In 
the fall they were extensively field tested and revised. Other spring 
and summer activities at CEMREL involved the tabulation of data col- 
lected, the development of a clipping file for each project site, the 
establishment of a local office at each city, a review of existing 
theatre research, the development of new research techniques, and the 
refinement of projected work plans. Compared to the hustle and rush 
of activities in Rhode Island and New Orleans, CEMREL's entrance into 
the Project was decidedly undramatic but it had begun to play Its role 
along with the more featured participants. 



Enter, Los Angeles 

Why would anyone seriously consider using large sums of federal money 
to subsidize a professional theatre in Los Angeles? Isn't that the 
home of Hollywood? And a major center for the television industry? 

Do the professional actors there need another outlet for their talents? 
Since the city already has many community and university theatres, do 
the people of Los Angeles really lack opportunities to see live pro- 
fessional or semi-professional productions? Certainly these and simi- 
lar questions were raised by officials in V/ashington when Los Angeles 
was initially suggested as a possible location for the Educational 
Laboratory Theatre Project. And they are still raised by both suppor- 
ters and critics of the Laboratory Theatre concept when they first 
learn that Los Angeles, in fact, became the third site for the Project. 

The reasons for Los Angeles being chosen are almost as complex as the 
sprawl] ng city Itself. And to understand those reasons one must know 
a little more about Los Angeles, about its p. st as well as the present. 

One feature of Los Angeles that makes It a fascinating city, a challen- 
ging one, and a representative one is its location on the West Coast. 

The West was 19th century America's last frontier and it attracted mil- 
lions of people from all over the continent. Whereas Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia served as a melting pot for immigrants coming to 
America, the West, and Los Angeles in particular, became a gathering 
point for native Americans emigrating f.om every region of the country. 

Because of its location the city also has a rich mix of ethnic cultures. 



Los Angeles has, besides more than half a million Negro citizens (con- 
fined, as in most large urban centers, to the "inner city") a very large 
Mexi can-Amer lean 2 (or Chfcano) community and a sizeable minority of citi- 
zens with Japanese, Chinese, and other Asian ancestry* As is the case 
In other metropolitan areas members of each minority group tend to 
cluster in particular residential sections some of which are affluent 
but most of which are ghettos in the pejorative sense that the term is 
used today. 

This large representation of distinct ethnic sub-cultures in the city 
and a realization that there was little opportunity for them to explore 
or express their cultural heritage motivated two UCLA faculty members, 

Or. J. Alfred Cannon, a psychiatrist and neurosurgeon and C. Bernard 
(Jack) Jackson, a composer, to begin campaigning for the establishment 
of some sort of cultural center for minority groups in Los Angeles. 

Cannon and Jackson consulted with others on the UCLAf acu ity and with 
community leaders about the feasibility of such a center. Though they 
held several meetings and stirred up some interest, not much was ac- 
complished until after the summer of 1 965 - 



That was the summer of the riots in Watts. v he terrible destruction 
and tragic loss of life resulting from those riots dramatically under- 
scored the need, not only in Los Angeles but throughout the country, 
for greater concern about the plight of minority groups. And knowledge- 
able people recognized that the plight of the ghetto involved cul- 
tural as well as economic deficiencies. So Cannon and Jackson soon 
gained a more attentive audience in Los Angeles and the city itself 
became a focal point for national concern about racial and ethnic 
problems in our cities. 

Undoubtedly, concern over the Watts riots made officials in the Office 
of Education receptive to the arguments of politically powerful advo- 
cates of Los Angeles as a site for the ELT Project. There were other 



z Spanish was the "native 11 language of Los Angeles long before English 
since California originally was part of the Republic of Mexico. In 
terms of its theatre history, Los Angeles had no English speaking 
productions until the spring of 1840 when several soldier-actors 
performed a minstrel -variety show before some of their American com- 
patriots. The first professional dramatic performances in English 
came even later. 
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considerations as well. 3 Looking back at the matter a year later 
(after Los Angeles had been officially chosen as the third Project 
site) Miss Kathryn Bloom wrote 

...In many ways Los Angeles is one of the most desirable 
sites for this project since It not only meets the require- 
ments originally laid out for the project, but offers an 
opportunity to include the Wat^ area and to explore the 
role of the arts in educating the deprived. Together with 
Providence and New Orleans, an excellent geographic dis- 
tribution would exist. 

In October of 1965 Charles Mark and Jack Morrison visited Los Angeles 
and discussed the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project with the 
Superintendent of the Los Angeles Unified School District, Jack P. 
Crcwther. Dr. Crowther was interested in the Project, but there were 
many unknowns that had to be exploded before the school system could 
commit itself to such a program. At that time literally dozens of 
proposals for possible Title 111 programs had been submitted to the 
Unified District for consideration. Several of them concerned the 
teaching of drama, ft would obviously have been unfair for the schools 
to arbitrarily decide that any one proposal would have priority over 



3 The city covers an area of over 455 square miles surrounded by a 
network of politically independent townships hooked together by a 
massive freeway system. It is surpassed as an industrial center only 
by New York and Chicago and its 41 miles of frontage on man-made San 
Pedro Bay give its harbor great advantages as an important world 
trade center. 

Los Angeles County is over 4,000 square miles in area and has a pop- 
ulation of close to 7 million. It is the home of five major uni- 
versities, seven state and private colleges, about seven JunTor 
colleges. The citizens of Los Angeles County have an educational 
level which is substantially above other parts of the nation. In 
general, and as it would be expected, the minority groups have had 
less formal education than the dominant Anglo group and consequently 
have lower incomes and higher rates of unemployment. However, Los 
Angeles' non-white population is somewhat better off than its urban 
counterparts throughout the country in education, employment and 
income . 

Some of the school districts in the county were consolidated with 
the city school system to form the Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict — an immense amalgam covering some 710 square miles and taking 
in some 802,000 students. 

Los Angeles would offer new challenges to the Project and would 
provide interesting contrasts to the smaller cities being consi- 
dered as Project sites. 



the others. Therefore, the District had asked for a Title III plan- 
ning grant which would provide funds and time to study all the propo- 
sals and to develop the most promising ones in detail; it was a 
necessary step for a system as large and complex as the one in Los 
Angeles. However, the Unified District was not awarded the planning 
grant until the spring of 1966, and even if they had known at that 
time that they definitely wanted to submit a proposal for the Educa- 
tional Laboratory Theatre Project, there was insufficient time to do 
so by Hay 25th, the cutoff date If the Project was to be funded for 
the 1966-67 school year. 

Dr. Aram Toleglan was named administrative coordinator of Title III 
programs; and those working on the Educational Laboratory Theatre Pro- 
posal moved toward a proposal submission date of January 15, 1967. 

On November 10, 1966, Dr. Tolegian reported that, based on decisions 
of committees studying the various suggestions for Title III monies, 
his office would proceed with plans to present the Educational Labora- 
tory Theatre Project to the Board of Education for action in time for 
the January deadline. 

Another of the unknowns that faced Dr. Crowther was the matter of what 
theatre company would be available to serve the Project's needs. 
Although university and community theatres utilized the talents of 
professional actors, Los Angeles had, at that time, no independent 
professional repertory company. However, the Music Center of Los 
Angeles County was under construction, and had they wished, the Mark 
Taper Forum would have been able to develop a program related the the 
Laboratory Theatre Project goals. But officials at the Music Center 
were not interested. They wanted to build Iheir own program unencum- 
bered by school commitments. 

Another organization that was considered and that did express interest 
in the Project was the Theatre Group, a very promising company that 
was associated with UCLA. However, when its managing director was 
subsequently appointed Artistic Director of the Mark Taper Forum, the 
Theatre Group's interest in the federa 1 prog ram waned . So in early 
1966 both the feasibility of the School District's participation and 
the availability of a theatre company were very much in question. 

Meanwhile, Cannon and Jackson had found additional support for their 
idea of a cultural center for minority groups. They and their col- 
leagues had gone out to the community and successfully solicited both 
money and free professional advice. They created a board of trustees 
and in April of 1966 incorporated an organization known as The Inner 
City Cultural Center or ICCC. 

The ICCC charter described as the organization's primary aim: 

the establishment of a center for the performing and 
graphic arts, the first major center in the United States 
to be located in the heart of a minority community and 
dedicated to the presentation of artists and works of 
special interest to the residents of this community. 
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One of the components of the Center was to be a repertory theatre com- 
pany featuring inter-racial casting. Such a company would serve the 
dual function of providing minority group actors a wide variety of pos- 
sible roles often denied them because of their racial or ethnic back- 
grounds and of providing minority group audiences with productions 
which would relate closely to their lives and the world as they per- 
ceived it. 

Though there was no direct relationship between the formation of the 
ICCC and the Los Angeles school system's interest in the Educational 
Laboratory Theatre Project, 4 the simultaneous development of each for- 
tuitously led to negotiations which solved previously unresolved pro- 
blems for both parties. 

It seemed to Cannon, Jackson and others that a permanent location for 
the ICCC was of prime importance if their efforts toward cohesion for 
the minority community were to succeed; and Jackson said they were 
emphatic in their belief that nothing of lasting V' iue could be ac- 
complished without such a permanent, physical center. 

They were still looking for funds and a home in September, 1966, when 
Mr. Gregory Peck became a board member of the Inner City Cultural Cen- 
ter. His Joining the ICCC Board had no immediate connection with his 
work on the National Council on the Arts or the Educational Laboratory 
Theatre Project. 

Peck later explained he was an active member of the ICCC Board and the 
National Council on the Arts but didn't put the two of them together 
for some time, "...until we, on the Arts Council, began talking to the 
effect that we ought to get moving on selecting the third site for the 
Lab Theatre Project." 

There were some inherent contradictions in the idea of combining the 
Inner City group with those of the Laboratory Theatre Project. Jack 
Jackson, looking back on his initial motives, said he had wanted the 
ICCC company to "bring good exciting, relevant theatre to the commu- 
nity-works that have meaning and relevance to the Los Angeles people-- 
to do them in a way truly representative of the people of Los Angeles — 
all the different cultures and races involved — to be relevant to Los Ange- 
les as a city . That had never before been a criteria of theatre in Los 
Angeles." Gregory Peck recognized that, as part of the Project, the 
Inner City Repertory Company would have to serve the whole community, 
not just the minority community, and that they would have to select 
classic plays or plays of merit which would be appropriate for high 



4 Jackson and Cannon had net, at the time, even heard of the ELT 
Project . 
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school students. The contradictions were not Insurmountable, however, 
and Peck advised the Inner City board that by performing a service for 
the entire community, the theatre company could also serve some of the 
Inner City Center's goals. After much discussion, the ICCC board 
voted to make application for sponsorship of the Laboratory Theatre 
Project . 

By this time, after considering several buildings, Cannon and Jackson 
had settled on the Boulevard Theatre at 1615 West Washington Boulevard 
as the best location for the Center's permanent home. They chose the 
site because it was in a minority neighborhood and accessible to major 
thoroughfares . 

On October 19, 1 966 , Dr. Cannon wrote to Dr. Crowther advising him of 
the ICCC Board's decision to offer its theatre for the ELT Project. 

The letter stated that the offer "includes the use of the 900-seat 
theatre as well as renovations, [and] such production as is necessary 
as well as the many volunteers who would help implement the purposes 
of this program. Our financial commitment would proximate between 
$40,000 and $50,000 by way of renovations and promotion." He enclosed 
a copy of a letter dated October 14, 1966 , from Thriftimart, Inc. 
owners of the Boulevard Theatre, stating that it would make the the- 
atre available to the Inner City Cultural Center for a minimum of 
three years, pending execution of a formal lease. 

These committments aided Dr. Tolegian, his staff, and the various ad- 
visory committees in their development of plans for the Title III 
appl i cation . 

Their proposal cal led for: 

...in-depth experiences of live dramatic productions for 
34,000 B10 students (first semester, 10th graders) 1,120 

teachers and a minimum of 21,600 adults... by presenting... 
on the highest professional level, four selected plays 
to the same students and teachers. . .one Greek play, one 
Shakespearean play, one 1 8th Century play and one con- 
temporary play. 

Because of the district's immenseness, it was decided to make the 
Educational Laboratory Theatre Project in Los Angeles available to 
one-half of the 10th graders the first season, 11th graders the second 
season and 12th graders the third. 

One of the most important occurrences during this period was an impas- 
sioned and influential speech by Peck on December 22, 1966, detailing 
the Project to the Los Angeles Board of Education. Dr. Tolegian called 
it "electric" and said it greatly strengthened his hand in getting the 
School Board's approval of the Project. 
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The January 15, 1 967 deadline for the proposal was met, and several 
months later Los Angeles was selected as the third Educational Labora- 
tory Theatre Project site. The schools and the Inner City Repertory 
Company had until the following September to further organize their 
operating plans and work out specific details to their mutual satis- 
faction. 



Los Angeles: The First Year 

Negotiations between the ICCC and the school board continued through 
the winter and spring In anticipation of the grant. Of prime concern 
was the renovation of the theatre. The ICCC Board had agreed to take 
on that responsibility, and had been given estimates that the job 
would cost $40,000 to $50,000. It ended up costing more than $210,000. 
(Still, the theatre was never carpeted.) Robert Kennard, of the 
architectural firm of Kennard and Silvers, Edward Hearne of the UCLA 
Theatre Arts faculty, and William Pereira, known for his experience In 
planning theatre facilities, donated their services to ICCC and direc- 
ted the renovation operations. 

Both the schools and the ICCC began searching for people to direct and 
administer their respective branches of the operation. The school 
system, being an established institution, could look within Its ranks 
for appropriate personnel and, in fact, had a standard operating pro- 
cedure for interested teachers to submit their credentials for consider- 
ation. The ICCC, on the other hand, was looking for an entire staff, 
and had no precedents to guide its search for personnel. 

In March, 1967, Gregory Peck, still an active and influential member 
fo the ICCC Board of Trustees, learned that the Theatre of the Living 
Arts in Philadelphia had fired Its young, controversial director, 

Andre Gregory. Peck had seen some of Gregory's work in Philadelphia 
and had been very much impressed. He immediately called Gregory to 
ask If he would be interested in becoming Artistic Director of the 
Inner City Repertory Company. At first Gregory was not too anxious to 
get involved with another regional theatre, but he visited Los Angeles, 
talked with members of the ICCC Board, and found himself sympathetic 
to their goals. They, in turn, liked Gregory, and he was hired as 
Art! stl c Di rector. 

Gregory asked David Lunney, who had been Managing Director of the 
Theatre of the Living Arts, to serve In the same capacity at the ICRC. 
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Gregory also hired several actors who had worked with him In Philadel- 
phia and a few more whom he had known prior to that time, He and 
Lunney recruited additional actors for the Company both In New York 
and Los Angeles. 

In the meantime. Jack Jackson was appointed Executive Director of the 
entire Inner City Cultural Center. Jackson had shared the Board's 
view that Gregory was an excellent choice for Artistic Director, but 
he was upset that Gregory had filled major positions without con- 
sulting the Board. He felt that more people from the Los Angeles 
area and specifically more people from the minority communities should 
have been hired. Not to do so was to ignore the basic reasons for 
the founding of the ICCC in the first place. 

Only two of the key people In 1 CRC were non-white. One was Jackson 
himself (who, though officially Andre Gregory's superior, was hired 
at 1/3 of Gregory's salary), and the other was Miss Vinnette Carroll, 
a highly regarded director and an award winning actress. As a direc- 
tor she had distinguished herself with the Academy of Performing Arts, 
the Equity Library Theatre, in off-Broadway productions, and in tele- 
vision. She was scheduled to direct several of the Inner City pro- 
ductions during the premiere season. 

In June, Jackson, still concerned about ICRC's h i r i ng pract I ces , sub- 
mitted a list of guidelines for employment to the Board of Trustees. 

He did not move that they formally adopt these guidelines but did make 
it clear that as Executive Director he would try to follow them. 

The Los Angeles schools had chosen ten teachers to participate In 
CEMREL's summer curriculum workshop. Unlike the teachers from the 
other two sites, who had been chosen specifically because they were 
new to theatre, the Los Angeles teachers were experienced and sophis- 
ticated In drama, and were, in fact, intended to take the lead in 
training other teachers. By early July they had already begun to for- 
mulate some opinions about the forthcoming ELT Project, and while most 
of them arrived in Providence in a mood of hopeful expectation, several 
already were expressing reservations about the recently announced play 
choices for the Initial season. Andre Gregory had met with a play 
selection committee consisting of teachers and high school officials 
and had decided to begin the season with Richard Wilbur's translation 
of Mol 1e re's Tartuffe . The other choices were Chekhov's The Sea Gull , 
Brecht's Caucasian Chalk Circle and Shakespeare's Ri chard Ml . The 
doubtful teachers felt that none of the selections would have the 
Immediate appeal needed to attract the full attention and support of 
uninitiated tenth graders. 

These misgivings on the part of some workshop part i ci pants were Indica- 
tive of a generally cautious (if not suspicious) attitude on the part 
of the school community at large. There were at least three factors 
underlying this caution. First, because the school system was so large, 
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very little Information concerning the Project filtered down to the 
classroom teacher during the months preceding Its Implementation. Con- 
sequently, teachers felt that they were inadequately represented in 
the matter of play selection and they were generally wary of an unknown 
quantity. Related to the lack of communication was the prevalent 
feeling in California (one which still exists there and elsewhere In 
the nation) that a federal project always has strings attached to It 
that are undesirable and Inhibit rather than enhance a community. And, 
finally, some of the teachers resented the Project because they them- 
selves had submitted Title III proposals which had not been funded. 

The Los Angeles teachers in Rhode Island were joined by Mr. William 
Gass who had just been appointed Theatre Consultant and Curriculum 
Specialist for the schools. His main responsibility would be to pro- 
vide teachers with curriculum materials for use prior to and following 
the theatre-going experience. His superior, Dr. Hans Georg Stern, was 
appointed Project Coordinator several weeks later. He was to act as 
liaison between the schools and the theatre, to plan and implement the 
bussing logistics, to arrange in-school visits for theatre personnel, 
and to report on the problems and the progress of the Project in its 
daily operations . 

In late July and August, two 30-hour workshops were held lor English 
teachers In Los Angeles. These workshops were supported by regular 
school district funds In anticipation of the theatre project and were 
led by Mrs. Nancy Delaney, Chairman of the English aepartment at Chats- 
worth High School . 

Federal funds were not officially allocated until mid-September, but 
the theatre company received an advance from the National Endowment 
and worked with credit obtained on the understanding that the Office 
of Education money was forthcoming. A season subscription campaign 
was inaugurated in the summer and there were at least two fund raising 
affairs for the ICCC. It became obvious that the renovations on the 
Boulevard Theatre would not be completed in time and the first produc- 
tion was rescheduled to play at the Lindy Opera House. (This change 
added a $22,000 rental fee to the cost of theatre renovations.) 

Gregory commenced his rehearsals for Tartuf fe without communicating to 
the schools the rather liberal i nterpretat ion' he planned to give the 
text In his production. Instead of 17th Century France, he set the 
play in Spanish California In 1 842 . He did this because he wished to 
provide a scene with which the students could identify, but which still 
w^s typified by a social system — Catholic, patriarchal, and tyrannical-- 
similar to that of Moliere‘s France. In the role of Tartuffe, a man 
who uses the priesthood for all the wrong reasons, he cast the distin- 
guished Negro actor Louis Gossett. He felt that students seeing a 
black man in the role would inst * realize that he was an outsider, 
an underdog, and would understano t the basic conflict in the play 
was not between good and evil, but oetween two more or less stupid 
aspects of the same culture. 



Whatever his Intentions, the Immediate effect of Andre's production 
was catastrophic, and the Project came close to being discontinued 
before It was officially Inaugurated. School officials were Invited 
to a preview of Tartuffe on Thursday, September 1 4th , and the adminis- 
trators and teachers who attended were generally shocked and outraged 
by the performance they saw. Some complained that the production rein- 
forced every negative stereotype of both Negroes and Mexicans while 
others objected to specific stage business which was ribald, lusty, 
and climaxed by a black Tartuffe trying to seduce a not-unwl 1 1 1 ng 
white woman. And, of course, others objected to Mol le re's attack on 
religious hypocrisy. Almost all of the previewers felt that the show 
was unfit for 10th graders and the first few student performances 
which were scheduled to begin on Monday were cancelled. 

Emergency meetings were held between theatre, ICCC directors, and 
school officials. As a result, Gregory agreed to tone down some of 
the business on stage (namely the seduction scene and an on-stage 
bath), and selected school audiences attended performances the next 
Friday through Tuesday with the regular school schedule being resumed 
September 27* Nonetheless, despite the changes made by the Repertory 
Company, parochial schools dropped out entirely whil e Tartuffe played. 

Looking back on that first production, Gregory Peck called Tartuffe 
an "unmitigated disaster and a terrible blow to the hopes of the Edu- 
cational Laboratory Theatre Project." Jack Jackson, felt even more 
strongly about It: 

If I were going to mock this whole concept of a cultural 
center in a minority area, i would have done Tartuffe 
the way It was done. It was a cheap production — done 
in poor taste — cheap in every way. 

Dr. Stern felt that Tartuffe was: 

...bad but not that bad. It was like a gathering of all 
the forces who did not want the Project. Everyone knows 
the time to stop something Is In the beginning before it 
real ly takes root . 

The artistic director had wanted the kids to identify and he felt his 
production reached them. (Students 1 comments suggest Gregory was 
right.) At any rate, he was told either to change his ways or leave 
the Project, and he left about a month later. 

Before Gregory left, however, he played a role in two other matters 
which affected the company's first season. The Caucasian Chalk Circle , 
the second scheduled play, was In rehearsal under the direction of 
Vlnnette Carroll, but Gregory was unhappy with Its early progress and 
Miss Carroll was apparently uncomfortable with the text itself. So 
It was decided to have Miss Carroll instead direct a production of 
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The FI les for the adult audiences. Then, at the schools' Insistence, 
Tennessee Williams' The Glass Menagerie replaced Chalk Circle as the 
second Project play. (See Georg Stern's explanation of this change 
and Its consequences, In Volume Three of this report.) School offic- 
ials had Initially been wary of the Communist associations of Bertold 
Brecht, and they had been concerned about the generally gloomy nature 
of the remaining three plays. Their experience with Tartuffe had 
made them additionally cautious not only about play choices but about 
the Interpretation given to them. (They used this opportunity to re- 
commend a change In the Shakespearean selection as well.) 

Gregory planned to direct The Glass Menagerie himself and he cast a 
Negro, Paul Winfield, in the role of the Gentleman Caller. When he 
left In October, It was decided to job-ln artistic directors for 
the remainder of the season. The play's new director, Lonny Chap- 
man, viewed the play more conventionally than Gregory and would not 
have chosen Winfield for the role, but he also did not wish to dis- 
miss him. The dilemma was solved by having Winfield play the Gentle- 
man Caller in white-face. The production opened on November 9 and 
was well received by the schools and the press. From this point 
on there were approximately A6 Los Angeles City high schools and 
18 private and parochial schools participating in the Project. 

By this time also, both Stern and Gass had established fairly effec- 
tive procedures for providing educational services to the participa- 
ting schools and teachers. Teaching guides, a copy of the play, and 
a number of play-related materials were packaged and distributed to 
all BIO English teachers and other resources like films and recordings 
were made available for their use. Paperback copies of each play were 
also available at the ratio of one copy for every three or four students. 

All participating teachers in the Project were invited to special per- 
formances of the four productions in advance of student attendance. 

At about the same time the Project Coordinator scheduled special meetings 
or seminars at which there was an opportunity to discuss the Project 
with officials involved in it as well as with guest directors and other 
authorities from the field of drama. 

Following the dally performance for each school audience, the actors 
returned to the stage to participate In a brief question and answer 
period conducted by the director. This session generally proved to be 
valuable because it gave students a chance to see the actors as people 
rather than characters, and the actors' informality and frankness did 
much to make the theatre experience more important for the students. 

High schools participating in the Project were encouraged to request 
actor visitations to their schools, and students were encouraged to 
request assistance from the company for their dramatic activities. 

The 22 actors who participated in these in-school services reached 
approximately 2,600 10th grade students. In addition there were four 
student press conferences held at the theatre and students from 



approximately 25 schools sent representatives to these meetings. 

As In the other two sites. It soon became apparent that morning per- 
formances worked better for the schools than did afternoon ones. At 
first there was not enough supervision In getting the students In and 
out of the theatre, but, gradually, as the house staff and teachers be- 
came more cooperative and experienced, the operation became smoother. 
Each group of 50 students was accompanied by at least one and usually 
two teachers who stayed with them throughout the theatre visit. Stu- 
dents originally were not allowed to eat at the theatre, and some rest- 
lessness was attributed to hunger. School officials also pointed out 
that corrections In heating, ventilation and acoustics at the theatre 
as well as Installation of carpeting would vastly Improve the experi- 
ences. Other comments regarding restlessness had to do wi th the dull- 
ness and length of some scenes and the large number of understudies 
who were used in later productions and who normally were not as pro- 
fessional as the regular cast. 

Two procedural complications which were not operative at the other 
Project sites somewhat impeded school operations in Los Angeles. One 
was the necessity of hiring substitutes for teachers who accompanied 
students to the theatre. Since only 1 0B students attended the plays, 
the teachers frequently had other classes which had to be covered. 

This was not only a nuisance, it was expensive, and approximately 
$23,000 had to be budgeted to pay for substitute teachers each year. 

The other complication was a requirement that each public school 
student had to bring a signed parental permission slip to class 
prior to attending each play; if he didn't bring one, he wasn't 
allowed to go to the theatre. 

At approximately the same time that The Glass Menagerie opened for the 
student audiences, Vinnette Carroll's production of The Flies by Jean- 
Paul Sartre opened for evening audiences, and was wel 1 -rece I ved by the 
press. The Williams and Sartre plays were offered to the adult au- 
diences on an alternating schedule. Later in the season Miss Carroll 
directed another non-Project production of William Hanley's Slow Dance 
on the Killing Ground . A contemporary drama, interracial in cast and 
theme, "Slow Dance" was so successful that it had a return engagement 
after the regular season ended. 

Alfred Ryder was hired to direct the third Project play, Chekhov's 
The Sea Gull . It was « well -mounted production and according to many 
officials, the best of that season. However, according to several 
reports by teachers and other observers, it was not very popular with 
the students. On the other hand an updated version of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream , the final Project offering directed by Malcolm Black, 
seemecHEo relate to students and was received with enthusiasm. 

Throughout the first season, the Los Angeles Project showed a slight 






Increase in average attendance. Beginning with Tartuffe , at which the 
overall attendance was 70 percent of the planned-for student attendance 
of 3^*000, the average went up to 79 percent for the last production. 

The controversy over Tartuffe clouds the picture somewhat, but it is 
apparent that student attendance was never particularly high. Factors 
which kept some students from attending included difficulties in get- 
ting busses, after school jobs held by many students, unsigned parental 
permi '.s Ion slips, heavy rains which caused street flooding, and stu- 
dent boycotts of schools. 

The Inner City Repertory Company was beset by several staggering fi- 
nancial problems during its first season. Debts were run up which 
were to ruin ICRC's credit, embroil it In endless difficulties, and 
demand a dlsproport i onate share of everyone's energies for the next 
two years. To start with there was the unexpectedly high cost for 
the renovation of the Boulevard Theatre. Management compounded things 
by putting very few restr i ct i ons on the technical and production 
staffs. Consequently, production costs were much greater than the 
company could reasonably afford. Lunney was criticized by the ICCC 
Board and resigned in April 1968. 

The Internal Revenue Service became a continuing threat to the ICRC, 
coming close on several occasions to shutting down the entire opera- 
tion because of past-due taxes. This threat hung o \^r the company 
throughout the second season even though steady payments on the tax 
debts were made after Jackson took charge. 

Another financial headache developed after Alfred Ryder refused to use 
some members of the company who had been under contract with Gregory 
and Lunney to act in The Sea Gull . They and other actors went out on 
breach, i.e., refused to work for the balance of the season. So Ryder, 
"jobbed- i n M additional actors and the ICCC in effect, had to pay 
salaries for double casts from January to mid-April. 

To add fuel to the fire of financial woes. Congressman 0. P. Libscomb 
called for an investigation into the way federal funds were being used 
by the ICCC and the General Accounting Office moved in to investigate 
during December and January. Junius Eddy, Project Officer, Office of 
Education in Washington, felt the GAO should not have been called in 
so early; that it was a shakedown period and the Office of Education 
itself soon would have discovered the problems in the ICRC's bookkeeping. 

So the first year in Los Angeles concluded with the ICRC in a very 
uncertain position both financially and artistically. Although Gass 
and Peck expressed concern about the uneven performances during the 
season. Dr. St°.rn felt otherwise: 

We have this foolish tendency to want instant success... 
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things don't go than way. We'll know the maximum bene- 
fit of this project when it has a chance to mature and 
grow... I believe there is a reason for doing it with 
the Inner City and it is the right reason. Maybe the 
theatre, by Its example, rather than Just by talking, 
can move other theatre organizations in the right direc- 
tion...! see the Los Angeles Laboratory Theatre Project 
as having a much broader social Impact. The students 
see more than a play--it's an object lesson. People of 
all races still can work together. Theatre sort of re- 
presents the last bridge--an overriding consideration 
in an age when various groups push for integration. 

The Board of Education needs to realize we are in a 
high risk business. We're not renting a film or 
buying a book. A play doesn't exist until you see 
it on a stage, preferably with a full audience. 

Dr. Stern also felt such projects should be funded for the full three 
years at the beginning so that plans could be made without constant 
worrying about that angle. He added: 

This Project has shown that which we already knew, 
namely that it is ve ry d i ff i cu 1 t to impose a Project 
of this kind on an ongoing institution, such as the 
school system. It's like two gears rapidly spinning — 
you want them to mesh and not clash. We want to be 
thought of as a part of the curriculum, not separate 
f rom i t . 

Members of the National Advisory Board for the Project agreed that 
major problems encountered during the first season had to do with the 
need to replace a constantly changing troupe with a steady nucleus of 
professional actors and the development of a much better relationship 
between the ICCC and the school system. They felt that the Los Angeles 
School System had exerted too much control over the Project after the 
Tartuffe episode, but saw hopeful indications that the second season 
woulcr run more smoothly and harmoniously. 






Rhode Island: The Second Year 



Like their Los Angeles counterparts, many Rhode Island teachers 
at the 1967 CEMREL su.nmer workshops had expressed dissatisfaction 
about the choice of plays presented the previous season and about 
the apparent autonomy of the director In selecting plays. Several 
were upset that Bernard Masterson had been transferred to another 
position, and in general the enthusiasm for the program was tempered 
with misgivings about where it was headed. 

A new Project Coordinator, Miss Rose Vallely, was appointed late 
in the spring by the Providence school system and she joined the 
staff at the summer workshop. Miss Vallely immediately undertook 
to learn from the educators what their major complaints were and 
to establish more amicable relations with Trinity Square. Miss 
Vallely concentrated initially in selling the Project to the Prin- 
cipals and the English department chairman. Her efforts to open 
up communications succeeded so weil that by the end of the second 
year hardly anyone--e i ther in the schools or at the theatre — seemed 
dissatisfied. And this was in spite of the fact that Adrian Hall 
still reserved the exclusive right to select the plays for Project 
Discovery. 

Much of the credit for the growing harmony and the lack of dissen- 
sion during the second season must also be given to Hall himself. 

He gave the schools exciting and stimulating theatre, directing 
productions which appealed equally to students and teachers. It 
was hard to find fault with arrangements that produced so fine a 
product. 

Hall had wanted to begin the Project season with a production of 
Brecht's Three-Penny Opera , but this choice was considered unsuit- 
able by Catholic school officials. Public school officials offered 
to back Hall's choice, but rather than make an issue of it, Hall 
offered Julius Caesar to the students and used the small theatre 
to do Three-Penny Opera for his subscription audience. The Brecht 
play received a predominantly negative review from the Boston Hearl d 
Traveler and glowing ones from Providence critics. It is note- 
able that both Bradford Swan of the Providence Journa l and Lois 
Atwood of the Last Providence Post commented on the directorial 
blending of set and content^ for with this production Hall and set 
designer Eugene Lee had begun experimenting with new effects and 
techniques which were to become the trademark of Hall's productions. 

The first Project Discovery play of the second season was Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar . Directed by Hall, it opened for students on November 
6th and was first presented to adult audiences about a week later, 
its reception is well summarized by Bradford Swan's review in the 
Providence Journal t 

The review was removed for 
ERIC reproduction owing to 
copyright restrictions. 
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Meanwhile, Miss Vallely had asked each principal to appoint a single 
representative, usually an English or drama teacher, to act as liaison 
with Project Discovery officials. This led to a greater and more 
effective use of the educational services provided during the year. 

Miss Vallely and Richard Cumming continued to assemble and distribute 
curriculum packets to all participating teachers and they also made 
paperback copies of the plays available, as well as films, filmstrips, 
recordings, and tapes. Other services provided during the first year 
were continued and, in some cases, extended. 

The second Project play of the season was The Importance of Being 
Earnist and a seminar for teachers and administrators was conducted 
in advance of the production by Mr. Henry Butler, actor in and guest 
director of the show. The discussion concerned Mr. Butler's views 
on the author, the play, and his production. Members of the Trinity 
Square Repertory Company joined him in discussing the Wilde comedy. 

Butler's production of Earnest received good critical reviews in the 
press and an enthusiastic response from the students. During the run 
Butler and the English actress Joan White visited 32 schools with a 
short program entitled "A Funny Thing Happened." The two introduced, 
explained, and illustrated styles of comic acting using scenes from 
masterpieces ranging from Shakespeare through 20th century playwrights. 
The program was a resounding hit with both students and teachers. 
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Running concurrently with The Importance of Being Earnest , In the small 
theatre, was a new historical drama about Oscar Wilde, Years of the 
Locust by Norman Holland. The production, directed by Hall, was widely 
acclaimed and won the Trinity Square Repertory Company an invitation 
to the Edinburgh Festival in Scotland. The company sought to interest 
mature high school students who had enjoyed Wilde's Earnest to attend 
this serious play by offering them special discount rates of 50$ per 
ticket. The rates were also available to accompanying teachers. 

A desire to experiment with the idea of bringing theatre to the schools 
instead of the schools to the theatre, coupled with the necessity of 
relinquishing the Rhode Island School of Design theatre to the RISD 
drama classes for a period of eight weeks, led to a development called 
Rhode Show. Rhode Show was a touring program of one-acts and excerpts 
which was designed to supplement the theatre experience and allow smal- 
ler groups of students to see and communicate with actors in more In- 
timate surroundings. Because of scheduling and monetary difficulties 
it took the olace of a fourth Project Discovery production in the 
theatre . 



The Rhode Show traveled during February and March of 1968 and its 
material consisted of Chekhov's "The Marriage Proposal," Pirandello's 
"The Man With the Flower in His Mouth," a section from Master's Spoon 
River Anthology and the Lucy Song from Three-Penny Opera . It was 
set up with selections varying in length from 5 to 35 minutes so 
the program could be tailored to fit each school's needs. A total 
of 49 performances were given to audiences which widely varied in 
size. Dialogues between actors and students following each perfor- 
mance helped the actors to see just how well they were reaching the 
students and the students to understand the disciplines of theatre 
more fully. Almost all observers judged the program an unqualified 
success . 



The final Project Discovery offering of the season was Arthur Miller s 
adaptation of Ibsen's An Enemy of the People . The play was d ' rec ^ d 
by Hall and began its run at the RISD auditorium late in March. The 
press gave the production a mixed review, but the students reacted 
very positively to it. It became even more relevant in early April 
after the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. One high school 
junior, linking the play with the slaying, was quoted in a newspaper 
article as follows: "A man takes a stand and gets persecuted. After 

what happened last Thursday, it really hits home." 

During April and May Joanna Featherstone returned to Rhode Island 
and again presented the program of American Negro Literature which 
had been so popular during the first Project Discovery season. In 
total she gave 41 performances in Rhode Island high schools that 
spring. Other members of Trinity Square also traveledto the schools 
for a total of 3l visits involving informal classroom interviews, pa- 
nel discussions, or dramatic club meetings. 



One other educational service was a weekly Project Discovery Theatre 
Workshop which began on Saturday April 20 and continued through May. 

Each of the six sessions ran from 3:00 am to 12:00 noon and involved a 
maximum of 200 participants selected from a state-wide group of ap- 
plicants. The purpose of the workshop was to give interested students 
the chance to broaden their theatrical knowledge through working re- 
gularly with professionals. Music, dance, acting, directing, and 
other aspects of the theatre arts were discussed in lectures, and 
then the students were divided into sections and rotated between 
activities. The workshop was an immense success and was continued 
and expanded the following year. 

Somewhat less of a success was the business management of Trinity 
Square. After John McQuiggan left in January of 1967, the theatre 
board president, Milton Stanzler, stepped in and tried to straighten 
out the complex bookkeeping situation. In June, Hilmar Sallee who 
had helped Repertory Theatre, New Orleans organize its business op- 
eration, came to Providence and worked with the company until Sept- 
ember. The business chores were then placed in the hands of Newell 
Cook who later in the season was replaced by David Harper who re- 
mained with the company until August of 1968. So over a span of a 
little more than a year the books were managed by five different 
individuals, and none of them, apparently, found the job easy or 
appeal i ng. 

There was an average of 39 student performances of each of the three 
major productions in the Rhode Island School of Design Theatre. As 
the season progressed, it was generally agreed that there was an ob- 
vious growth in the artistic level of the company over the previous 
year. At the same time, actors reported they could tell the differ- 
ence in student audi ences--that students were a little more sophisti- 
cated and discriminating than in the previous season. 

For the final non-Project production of the season, Hall chose Robert 
Lowell's version of Phaedra by Racine. It was another critical suc- 
cess (though one writer pretested about the scanty costumes) and gave 
further proof that the company was evolving into a mature and cohesive 
ensemble. 

During the first season, the theatre's Board of Trustees had contracted 
the firm of Mori son/FI iehr Associates of Minneapolis to study the Trin- 
ity Square Repertory Company and report on ways to insure its growth. 
Among other things, the report suggested that an Alumni Club be ini- 
tiated to encourage graduating seniors to return to the theatre. Spe- 
cial rates were offered to these alumni, but mailings concerning the 
program did not go out until the fall of the third season. 

The Mori son/FI iehr report also urged that the Board consider "immediate, 
emergency action to mobilize community support for a continuation of 
Project Discovery." Subsequently, Board President Milton Stanzler 
asked the Board to establish a Citizen's Committee for this purpose. 
However, it was not until the fall of the third season that two recently 
appointed members of the Board agreed to take responsibility as co- 
chairmen of the committee. 
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Near the season's end it was announced that Trinity would take its 
production of The Years of the Locust to the Edinburgh Internationa 
Festival and that it i.js the first American regional theatre ever 
invited to do so. 



New Orleans: The Second Year 



Having recently completed a successful and harmonious first year, 
Shirley Trusty, David Scanlan, and nine New Orleans teachers who 
arrived in Providence for CEMREL's 1967 summer workshop were the 
center of attention, The Rhode island teachers were envious, as 
their first year had not run smoothly, and the Los Angeles teach- 
ers, anticipating their inaugural year, sought answers to problems 
they already saw developing. 

The key to New Orleans' initial success was a willingness to com- 
promise both on the part of the theatre company and of the schools. 
Also, because the theatre and the Project had simultaneous begin- 
nings, the Repertory Theatre's objectives were less at odds with 
the educational objectives of the Project. However, as the second 
season commenced, it became more and more apparent to the people 
In Repertory Theatre, New Orleans that if the company were to 
survive the cut off of federal funding, the theatre would have to 
develop an identity separate from the schools. So the second year 
in New Orleans was a time of growing apart, and, in retrospect, 
some have judged that the theatre did not grow far enough apart 
fast enough. In other words, the formula which had led to an en- 
viable initial success turned out to be a potion which sapped 
the vitality of the theatre company and, by the end of the third 
year, guaranteed its death. 

Twelve professional actors returned for their second season with 
the New Orleans theatre and 11 new members joined the company. 

By September they were involved in rehearsals for Arthur Miller's 
The Cruel b le which was scheduled to open to student audiences on 
October 11. 

There was to be a larger student audience that year because schools 
from St. Bernard Parish had been added to those already partici- 
pating from Orlec. -s and Jefferson Parishes. Along with the usual 
■ curriculum package Miss Trusty gave each participating English and 
drama teacher a specially prepared L.P. record which contained 
introductory lectures about each of the seasons plays. The study 
guides for the plays were once again written by David Scanlan and 
Miss Trusty and they were augmented by a wealth of additional ma- 
terials. Also, as in previous years, each student received his 
own paperback copies of the four plays. 

When The Crucible opened to adult audiences on October 20, it re- 
ceived mixed reviews in the press. One reviewer said it was "power 
fully played," but another characterized the acting as "hard work.. 
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perhaps too hard" and critized an actress for being "too forced." 

The play was enthusiastically received by the students, however, 
and it did quite well at the box office, too. 

In conjunction with The Crucible the Educational Supervisor ar- 
ranged for a special assembly program called "Conscience in Con- 
flict" which toured to 30 different high schools. The pro- 
gram was directed and acted by members of the Repertory Company 
and was a hit with teachers and students. Another program which 
traveled to 21 high schools was Joanna Featherstone ' s presenta- 
tion of Negro poetry. Miss Featherstone had been "jobbed- in 
for a role in The Crucible and remained afterward to do the in- 
school program. As had been the case in Rhode Island, the students 
gave Miss Featherstone a warm & nd enthusiastic response. Other 
assembly programs, which varied in content from school to school, 
were offered later in the year. The company also participated in 
four student press conferences during the season. 

Another educational service was a series of theatre workshops on 
"The Craft of the Theatre." The first segment was conducted in 
early November and consisted of demonstrations and lectures on the 
technical aspects of theatre production. Gordon Micunis, scene de- 
signer, and Patr ick Mi tchel 1 , technical director for the Repertory Com" 
pany, led three day-long workshop sessions each of which were 
attended by approximately 1,500 students. 

The second play of the season was Shakespeare's A Midsu mm er Night 1 s 
Dream . It was universally well received by the press^ (one reviewer 
called it "an enchanted evening of entertainment") and was the great- 
est box office success of the season as well. The student response 
to this production was even more enthusiastic than for The Crucible 
and both school and theatre officials noted a general improvement 
in student audience behavior in comparison to the previous year. 

The next set of school sponsored theatre workshops, entitled "The 
Art of Mine," was held early in January. Tony Montanaro, a well 
known pantominist, was brought to New Orleans by Miss Trusty to 
lead the workshop sessions. He captivated the student audiences 
with demonstrations of his art and followed his performance with 
an exploration of the disciplines involved in achieving specific 
effects. 

January was also a time of crisis for the theatre. The problem 
by then was a familiar one: the rental of the theatre building. 

The Civic Theatre management wanted a $20,000 advance on the fol- 
lowing year's $75,000 lease. They were asking for it by the 15th 
of the month and the funds simply were not available. The dispute 
between the owners and the theatre company's general manager was 
publicized in the daily newspapers, and the issue became a cause 
for student action. Some began a drive to raise money for the 
theatre. Over 100 other students marched on the mayor's office 
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and asked hi:,j to support Repertory Theatre, both with a contribution 
and with his influence in the business community. The youngsters or- 
ganized a group called Teens 'n Theatre (T 'n T) , and by the time the 
dispute was settled in Mid-May they had raised about $3,000 in support 
of the theatre. The final rental contract for the third season was 
for $55,000. 

Late in January, Vaughan presented his third play of the season, Shaw's 
St. Joan. jt was praised by the critics as having ‘'great merit" and as 
being "a living emotional experience." The students reacted a little 
less enthusiastically to this wordy drama according to some in-theatre 
observers, but the weekly Nation al Observer in a feature article on 
the Project noted that though the play is "hardly typical teen-age 
fare... [the students] strain to catch the words. They boo the pro- 
per vi Ilians and practical b shatter the crystal chandeliers with 
cheers when Joan tears up her confession and chooses death at the 
stake. " 

The last of the school -sponsored student workshops were held in Feb- 
ruary and were concerned with costuming and the theatre. They were 
conducted by the company's costume designer Gordon Micunis and his 
assistant, Matthew Ryan. The history of costume design in the the- 
atre was presented with the use of slides and costumes from the 
Educational Laboratory Theatre Productions. Much of the information 
in this workshop was later compiled into a filmstrip which was dis- 
tributed to teachers the following year. 

A fourth group of workshops was planned for the spring but Miss 
Viola Spolin, an authority on improvisation who was to conduct 
these sessions, suffered a broken ankle and the meetings had to 
be canceled. Total student attendance at the 1967-68 drama work- 
shop series was 9,060, with 48 of the 53 high schools participating 
in them. 

The final Project play of the season was Moliere’s Tart uf fe , in the 
Richard Wilbur translation. It opened to the public in early March 
and received appreciative reviews in the local newspapers. The stu- 
dents particularly liked the broad farcical moments in the play and 
this production ranked along with The Cru cible and A Midsummer N1 ght 1 s 
Dream in popularity. It is i n teres t i ng To note that whereas the pa- 
rochial schools dropped out of the program during the showing of 
Tartuffe in Los Angeles, parochial school attendance at the theatre 
increased during the run of the play in New Orleans. 

In addition to the four plays for the schools, the Repertory Theatre 
presented a bonus program of one-act plays to its subscribers. The 
program consisted of "The American Dream" by Edward Albee, "Act With- 
out Words 11" bv Samuel Beckett, and ’’Ihe marriage Proposal" by Anton 
Cheknov. i-^r formed at Tulane University under the direction of pavid 
Scanlan, it was given for eight, sold-out performances during late 
March and early April. 

i 
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At the close of the second season the theatre companv heard about 
Trinity Square’s idea of starting an Alumni Club, and it too 
printed up a special discount card which in the fall was mailed 
out to about 2,500 1968 graduates. 

As a final service for teachers that year the Educational Super- 
visor planned a summer institute on “Approaches to the Teaching 
of Dramatic Literature Through Improvisational Techniques." The 
June session was conducted by Robert Alexander, director of the 
Arena Stage Theatre for Children in Washington, D.C., and his as- 
sistant, Norman Gevanthor, and attended by 25 parochial and public 
school teachers. 

During the second season there had been more frequent signs of 
friction between the theatre and the schools. Stuart Vaughan was 
annoyed by the fact that a d i sproportionate amount of newspaper 
publicity was devoted to the educational aspects of the Project; 
this, he believed, gave the public the impression that Repertory 
Theatre was more of a visual aid for teachers than it was a source 
of entertainment for potential ticket buyers. He also expressed 
irritation at what the Educational Supervisor spent for things he 
felt to be i r re levant--such as summer teacher workshops and guest 
speakers from out of town. Shirley Trusty, on the other hand, 
felt that her efforts and loyalties had to be devoted to capital- 
izing as much as possible on the educational opportunities opened 
up by the Project. To her that meant keeping the achievements and 
activities of students in the news and providing supplementary 
training for both students and teachers. 

There was a certain amount of friction concerning the selection 
of plays for the third reason, too. Though differences in this 
area were amicably resolved, as the 1967-68 season drew to a 
close the air of tension contrasted with the ebullient optimism 
which had characterized the end of the first year. 



The May Meeting: 1 968 

Officials in Washington felt that it would be useful at the end 
of the 1967-68 season for key personnel from all three Project 
sites to get together, compare experiences, and discuss both the 
original objectives and possible future goals of the pilot pro- 
grams. Consequently, Junius Eddy invited three representatives 
from each site to come to Washington for a meeting late in May. 
Representatives from CEMREL were also invited to present a 
slightly more objective “outsider's" progress report and to 
answer questions about the nature and score of the research 
being done in relation to the Project. 
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Over 20 people participated In the two day meeting, some of 
the key participants being, Adrian Hall, Rose Vallely. Stuart Vauahan. 
Shirley Trusty, Jack Jackson, Georg Stern, Katherine Booom, Roger 
Stevens, and Wade Robinson. After reviewing the achievements at 
each site up to that date, the discussants spent quite a bit of 
time talking about what seemed to be the worst common source of 
trouble: play selection. No one was able to suggest a single 

"best" way to handle this aspect of the Project, but many of the 
variables that affect the play selection process were described 
and all the participants became a little bit more aware of the 
complexities which must be considered and the kinds of conflicts 
one might expect. 

On behalf of CEMREL Dr. Fannie Handrick, then Director of Theatre 
Research, made some comments drawn from the site visit reports writ- 
ten by the Advisory group to the Educational Laboratory Theatre Pro- 
ject. She said that without exception these advisors were "with 
the people" and had complimented everyone connected with the pro- 
ject. Dr. Handrick further reported that the Advisory group had 
been impressed with the curriculum packages but felt they gave too 
great an emphasis to drama as literature rather than as a performing 
art. Dr. Handrick also answered questions about the research CEMREL 
was conducting and what it was planning for the coming year. 

Two other topics discussed at the meeting were the multiplicity of 

goals and the availability of funds after the third year. After 

one and two years of working with the ELT Program, the participants 
acknowledged that the goals of Washington officials, school systefn 
representatives, theatre companies, and teachers were often different 
and sometimes in conflict. Dr. Robinson noted that CEMREL was con- 
ducting a study to determine how various participant's goals differed. 

The Rhode Island participants told of a Citizen's Action Group being 
formed to seek funds for a possible fourth year of Project Discovery. 
But there was little hope for the massive kind of support the Project 

was then receiving. Representatives from each of the Educational 

Laboratory Theatre Project locations expressed further concern that 
they be aided financially beyond the third year of the project, and 
they discussed the possibilities of foundation, state, and local 
support. 

Almost everyone agreed that something very positive was happening 
in each of the sites, though several noted that the real impact 
(or lack of impact) of the Project might not be known for 10 to 20 
years. 

The meeting succeeded in giving the chief decision makers connected 
with the Project an opportunity to see more clearly how their indi- 
vidual roles combined with the jurisdictional responsibilities of 
others in this immensely complex program. 
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Los Angeles; The Second Year 

With Jackson now at the helm, the ICCC, with no artistic director 
and a multitude of financial troubles, began pulling Itself to- 
gether during the summer of 1968. Jackson was confident he could 
get the company in gear for a strong second season and foresaw a 
healthy mixture of other cultural activities for the center. Of 
major importance was the addition of a Ford Foundation grant for 
an apprentice program at the Center in the fields of theatre arts 
and communications. While learning the technical skills, each 
trainee would actually have a chance to work on various productions 
at the ICCC. It was also the feeling of Jackson u.id board members 
of the ICCC that artistic directors could successfully be jobbed 
for each production and that, since Los Angeles afforded sucn a 
large market from which to draw actors for special roles, a nucleus 
of about 12 returning actors for the permanent company would be 
sufficient . 

The plays for the second season were selected by school committees 
working in conjunction with ICRC officials. As in New Orleans, 
the schools strongly influenced final decisions but tried to leave 
room for artistic necessities and preferences. After numerous 
meetings between Stern, Gass, Jackson and others, the second 
season was announced as: A Raisin in the Sun by Lorraine Hans- 

berry, Our Town by Thornton Wilder, Macbeth by Shakespeare and 
West Side Story by Arthur Laurents. The last choice was somewhat 
tentative and dependent on the ICRC's finding ways to cut down on 
the potentially high production costs involved in doing a musics 1 
with such a large cast. Some 27,000 students from the 11th glades 
in 47 public and 19 private and parochial schools were * :<*duled 
to attend the four productions at the ICCC the second reason. 

In addition to the Laboratory Theatre schedule, the ICRC planned 
to offer the general public El Manc o, a new play by a Mexican- 
Amerlcan author, Josef Rodriquez, and one by an Amer I can- ! nd ian , 
Elmatha A. Marshall, entitled Eagle Boy . 

Beginning with the curriculum portfolios for A Raisin in the 
Sun Bill Gass adopted as standard policy a procedure which had 
worked well in the creation of The Sea Gull portfolio. He in- 
cluded lesson plans written by several Los Angeles teachers so 
that the B-ll teachers who received the packet could choose 
from a variety of possibilities the approach to the play they 
felt most comfortable with. The Raisin In the Sun packet had 
separate lessons geared to high middle, and low track Jitudents. 

It also contained the other by now standard materials: back- 

ground information, bibliographies, and bulletin board displays. 

Dr. Stern also held meetings and workshops prior to each prodi ction 
in order to give teachers information and ideas they might use to 
prime their students for the upcoming play. For the season's opener 
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many of the teachers were participating in the project for the 
first time, and 250 of them gathered to meet the Project Coor- 
dinator and ICCC director Jack Jackson. Stern and Jackson re- 
viewed the nature of the Project in general and then discussed 
the plays selected for the 1 968-69 season. 

The cast for Rafsin in the Sun included Academy Award nominee 
Beah Richards and eleven other prominent artists* from the field 
of stage, screen and television. Actor Sidney Poitier and pro- 
ducer-director Frank Silvera, served as special consultants. 

It opened on September 20 and was well received both by the stu- 
dents and the press. Most educators felt the production, direc- 
ted by Hal DeWIndt, was a relevant and. suitable one for the 
schools. Some, however, felt that even this play was too dated 
to have a significant impact on Los Angeles students. Everyone 
was in agreement, though, that the season began on much hap- 
pier note than had the previous year with Tartuf fr 

Jackson deci led to direct Our Town himself, using a multi-racial 
cast. Our Town had long been a standard text in eleventh grade 
literature courses, so instead of discussing the play at the 
pre-performance meeting for teachers, Dr. Stern featured Los An- 
geles TJmss drama critic, Cecil Smith as guest speaker. The 
meeting was attended by 170 teachers. 

The Wilder play opened late in November and received mixed re- 
views in the press. Student audiences liked the youthful stage 
manager with his jaunty manner and dress and they enjoyed his 
initial entrance accompanied by a background of soft rock mu- 
sic, but they sometimes grew restless during the three acts that 
fol lowed . 

The after-performance discussions continued to be lively through- 
out the second season and it was clear that students both enjoyed 
and profited from the opportunity to ask questions. The question 
most frequently asked after Our Town was “Why the integrated cast?" 
to which the standard reply was "It's an integrated world. " 

Running concurrently with Our Town was the production of El Manco . 
It was directed by David Wille and represented the ICRC's first 
attempt to do an original drama. 

Critics called the author, Josef Rodriguez, a promising playwright 
and termed the play moving and dramatic, although uneven in artis- 
tic quality. A second original production, Eagle Boy , by Elmatha 
Marshall also directed by Wille, was offered later in the season 
but withdrawn from production after about two weeks and prior to 
an official opening. 
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A series of four workshops entitled “The Professional Theatre In 
Action" were held during the first half of the theatre season at 
the Inner City Cultural Center. The first. "Actors in Action." 
was limited to fifty teachers of English drama or speech who at" 
tended portions of rehearsals of Our Town and El Manco . Teachers 
talked to the directors of both shows about their methods and 
interpretations. "Stage Design in Action" followed a few days 
later with 23 teachers attending. The stage facilities of the 
Inner City Cultural Center were demonstrated and teachnlcal pro- 
blems in the area of scenic design, lighting, props, and sound 
were all discussed by members of the professional staff. 

Early In December the third workshop, "The Play in Action Criti- 
cally Examined," consisted of a lively discussion between the 
actors and director of Our Town and approximately 25 English 
teachers. The concept, direction, and acting of that play made 
up the content of the program. The fourth and last meeting the 
following week, "Theatre Photography in Action," was attended 
by ten teachers and 25 students. It consisted of talks by a 
staff photographer from the Los Angeles Times and the press 
director of the ICCC. At the end students had the opportunity 
to photograph actors. 

The third Project play was Macbeth . Miss Beah Richards, who had 
won strong critical acclaim for her portrayal of Lena In A Raisin 
in the Sun , was cast as Lady Macbeth and Yaphet Kotto played the 
title role. Prior to this production the Project Coordinator 
dispensed with the usual in-service meeting and offered instead 
a special television program on the production, filmed and broad- 
cast by the Los Angeles educational television station. 

Macbeth , directed by John KacKay, opened on January 22, 1969 and 
was severly panned by students, reviewers, teachers, and the 
general public. Jackson defended the production as being more 
relevant for black viewers, but he found few who agreed with him. 
One reviewer's article, which pretty well typified the reaction 
in the press, was titled: " Macbeth : 'A ( for Effort, *F' for Per- 

formance." It went on to say: 

If the Inner City Repertory Company's sole purpose in its 
performance of Shakespeare's Macbeth is to prove that color 
is no longer a barrier in the theatre, then it has definite- 
ly triumphed. On the other hand, if it is to create a power- 
ful and artistic study of Macbeth then it has fallen far 
short of its goal . — 

The Company simply has yet to develop the active inter- 
play between the actors which is so vital to presenting 
a Shakespearean tragedy. 

Soifte educators went so far as to advise their students not to go 
to Macbeth. 
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Reports of financial problems within the company and misunder- 
standings between funding agencies, along with complaints about 
an artistically disappointing Macbe th, led Roger Stevens to be- 
come concerned about the stability and effectiveness of the 
ELT Project in Los Angeles. In early February he and several 
other officials visited Los Angeles to learn first hand the 
problems confronting the ICRC. They discovered that most of 
the problems could be traced back to financial mismanagement 
during the first season, before Jackson took over. Even the 
uneven quality of the plays could be attributed partly to the 
lack of money. Stevens was satisfied that the Project was 
functioning satisfactorily in the circumstances, and he sub- 
sequently recommended a third year of funding for the program. 

Again during the second season a number of the actors visited 
high schools in addition to appearing on stage. Accompanied 
by the Project Coordinator on many of the occasions, they ap- 
peared informally in classrooms and in auditoriums. The actors 
lectured, assisted high school drama groups with production 
techniques, and even judged oratical contests. They also again 
participated in press conferences at the theatre. 

The Inner City Cultural Center's activities included much more 
than the six productions of the Repertory Company. It had a 
touring ensemble which presented works by minority authors, play- 
wrights and composers to any interested group in the nearby com- 
munities. The ensemble was part of the Langs ton-Hughes Memorial 
Library, dedicated to preserving works by and about the cultural 
and artistic lives of Afro-Americans, As ian-Amer i cans , American- 
Indians and Spanish-speaking Americans. There was also a popular 
Writer's Workshop on Sunday afternoons, and, too, there were special 
ethnic nights, art and dance exhibits and even cartoon programs for 
the youngsters. 

By February it was clear that the ICRC could not do West Side Story . 
Jackson had steadily made progress in paying off the debts from the 
first season, but the financial situation was far from being cleared 
up. It made little sense to end the season with an expensive pro- 
duction. After a great many meetings with school representatives, 
it was finally decided to do The Fantasticks by Tom Jones and Har- 
vey Schmidt. 

The choice was a happy one (with the exception of one minor inci- 
dent 1 ) and the production, directed by Lonny Chapman, was enthu- 
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1 An associate superintendent ruled that a song containing :he 
word "rape" (i.e. abduction) would have to be deleted from 
the production. ICCC had to agree; the newspapers played*»up 
the dispute; and the students, many of whom had read the play 
in class, did not find their respect for the judgment of school 
officials was enhanced. (See the "Student Reactions" chapter of 
th i s volume . ) 
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siastically received by almost everyone. Critics found Chapman's 
rock interpretation fresh and challenging without violating the 
play's romantic spirit. The actors appreciated the opportunity 
to let themselves go a little. Educators breathed a sigh of 
relief after the disaster of Macbeth . And the students just 
plain enjoyed themselves. So the season closed on a bright 
and hopeful note even though there had been several moments of 
despair during the course of the year. 



Rhode Island: The Third Year 



Returning from a critical triumph in Edinburgh (which included 
the opportunity to see productions by European theatre companies 
and to meet theatre innovators such as Jerzy Grotowsky, director 
of the Theatre Laboratory of Wroclaw, Poland), the Trinity Square 
Repertory Company began preparing for its sixth season and the 
third year of Project Discovery. For his first production that 
fall, Adrian Hall had selected Red Roses for Me by Sean O'Casey. 

The nucleus of the resident company had returned for the new 
season and was joined for Red Roses by the famed British inter- 
preter of Gilbert and Sullivan, Martyn Green. 

Rose Vallely and Richard Cumming continued to supply teachers 
with curriculum portfolios for each of the plays as well as to 
provide the other educational services that were available 
during the previous years. Rhode Island had been selected 
by CEMREL as the site for its Experimental Teaching Study. The 
study had the effect of bringing teachers from many different 
schools together about three times during the course of the 
year, and this, in turn, gave the teachers a greater awareness 
of the wider implications of the Project. The study also greatly 
complicated the lives and jobs of people like Miss Vallely and 
Mrs. Charlotte von Breton, CEMREL's representative in Rhode Is- 
land. However, the smoothness with which the experimental study 
was carried out is indicative of the air of unders tand i ng and 
cooperation that typified the Rhode Island Project during the 
1968-69 season. 

Red Roses for Me opened on October 3 and was generally well received. 
Almost all of the newspaper critics praised the production, but one 
or two questioned the relevancy of the play itself. Similar opinions 
were expressed by some teachers who had reservations about the sig- 
nificance of the play for today's teenager and considered it a 
step down from the provocative An Enemy of the People which had 
been so popular the previous season. 

Because of budget cutbacks, only about 30 performances of each stu- 
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dent show were given during the third season as opposed to 39 or 
40 the preceeding one. A new edition of Rhode Show was also sche- 
duled to replace the fourth in-theatre production. Students were 
assured of seeing at least two out of three full scale productions. 

Most schools handled this by taking two of the three grades each 
time. Again, the scheduling and transportation details were car- 
ried out smoothly with one exception when a major snow storm forced 
the cancellation of one or two performances in February. 

Three shows in addition to those for Project Discovery were sche- 
duled for the adult audience in the Trinity Square playhouse. The 
first of these productions followed Red Roses in November. It was 
the presentation of Brother to Dragons , a poetic drama by Robert 
Penn Warren. The production, distinctive in its staging and act- 
ing, was recognized in local and national reviews as a unique theatre 
contribution of great sensitivity and brutal impact. It also marked 
another distinct artistic step away from traditional theatre on the 
part of Hall and his set designer, Eugene Lee. This and all of 
their subsequent productions were designed to "reach out" into the 
audience with the object of intensifying the relationship between 
actor and viewer. 

This was certainly true of the seasons third major production, and 
the second Project Discovery play, Macbeth, which opened on January 2. 
The Rhode Island School of Design auditorium was rebuilt with scaf- 
folding extending to the left and right of the stage and half way in** 
to the auditorium. The action, movement, and pageantry caught up the 
student audiences and again drew enthusiastic notices from the nation- 
al and local press. However, despite the play’s dramatic excitement, 
several critics did not feel that the acting of the company was as 
balanced as that in the earlier productions of the season. A few 
teachers complained about Hall's robust interpretation of the Shakes- 
peare play, too, but for the most part educators felt that here was 
a production that fully succeeded in making the bard "come alive." 

January was a busy time for Trinity Square in another respect. The 
Citizens Committee set up by the Board of Trustees the previous 
spring had not really become functional until the fall when two 
Board members, Mrs. Noel Field and Mrs. Stan 1 ey Summers , agreed to 
spearhead a drive for community support of Project Discovery in its 
fourth year. However, due to prior commitments the co-chairmen 
were unable to organize until just before Christmas. In January 
they and their committee bombarded local school boards with information 
about the current success of the Project and its future cost. 

In case after case, members of the Committee were surprised to 
find school board members who had not heard of Project Discovery 
or were not sure just what it was. Most of these people, when the 
scope of the Project was explained to them, reacted with approval 
and thought the Project sounded like a fine idea. 
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The committee wSs supported by educators such as Dr. William Robin- 
son, State Commissioner of Education, and Mr. Donala Gardner, the 
English supervisor In the State Department of Education. Later in 
the spring, Gardner in particular devoted much of his time teethe 
"Save Project Discovery 11 campaign. The committee was also ^P^ported 
by administrators, teachers, and students, who represented the case 
for the Project to their school committees, their legislators, and 
the state government. 

In conjunction with the production of Macbeth , actor-director Henry 
Butler again toured as a special educational service Co the schools. 

His assembly program entitled "Willie’s Killers," consisted of a 
dramatic comparison of Shakespeare's R i chard III , Hamlet , and Mac - 
beth . In total, Butler visited 30 schools. 

A six-week drama workshop series for students begun in January proved 
so popular that two sessions were held each Saturday in order to ac- 
commodate more students, and the series was extended an additional six 
weeks into the spring. The workshops were similar in format to the 
ones that had been offered the previous spring, and about 250 stu- 
dents from all over Rhode Island attended each Saturday. in addition, 
two special teacher workshops were held in the form of lecture-forums. 

Again, throughout the season, members of the company were available 
for consultation, advice and lectures in the schools and tours of 
the scenery and costume shops were offered those students inter- 
ested in technical aspects of productions. 

The Homecoming by Harold Pint* .* was presented in February to community 
subscribers in the Trinity Square playhouse. This production, staged 
by Pirie Macdonald, reflected the repertory company's desire to chal- 
lenge the local theatre-going population through realistic contemporary 
drama . 

As its third Project Discovery production the company presented a stage 
version of Herman Melville's Billy Budd . The set of this spring offer- 
ing once again extended well into the auditorium and consisted of a 
reconstructed 18th century warship. The production, which strove 
to involve all the audiences’ senses, drew wildly enthusiastic 
plaudits from students, teachers, and drama critics. Henry Hewes 
in the Saturday Review commented that 

Just about the most encouraging thing that has happened in 
the resident theatre company movement this season is the 
emergence of a really vital production organization here 
at the Trinity Square Repertory Company. 

He continued with special praise for the unique staging of Macbe th and 
Billy Budd and about the latter noted: 

Instead of presenting the material as a melodrama of malice 
and eighteenth-century naval injustice, this production seems 
to be aiming at giving the audience a feeling of what life on 
any warship is like, as well as the brutality of any war. 
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In all, the play provided a f I t t i ng c 1 i max to the third Project 
Discovery season. 

Following Billy Budd a group of actors from the company once 
again made appearances in schools throughout the state with a 
new "Rhode Show," supplementing the students' experiences in the 
theatre. Excerpts from The Odd Couple by Neil Simon and Waiting 
for Godot by Samuel Beckett illustrated characters in isolation, 
while excerpts from Mary of Scotland by Maxwell Anderson, "The 
Man With the Flower in His Mouth" by Luigi Pirandello and poetry 
by Bertolt Brecht and Carl Sandburg illustrated characters in con- 
frontation. Schools were advised to keep their pa rt i c i pa t i ng stu- 
dents to 200 or fewer in order for the encounters to be most ef- 
fective. A question and answer period followed the selected scenes 
in each of the 24 schools the actors visited. 

Meanwhile the campaign to "Save Project Discovery" had been gaining 
momentum, ana it reached a climax on April 25 when about 1,000 
Rhode Island high school students marched to the state house in 
Providence and presented a 40-foot long petition bearing thousands 
of signatures to Lt. Governor J. Joseph Garrahy. The signatures 
were only a fraction of the more than 25,000 that had been collected 
by the Citizens Committee, and, in response to this overwhelming 
show of interest, Governor Frank Licht proclaimed May as "Project 
Discovery Month" and pledged $40,000 from his contingency funds 
to cover administrative costs, curriculum materials, and books for 
the following year. In addition, about 20 school districts out of 
31 appropriated funds (in the amount of about $2.50 per student for 
two plays) to continue the Project in the fourth year. 

The theatre company had less success with another campaign that 
season. Early in 1968 Trinity Square had bought and stored the 
ANTA theatre building which had been dismantled in New York City. 

It hoped that with the proceeds of a capital funds drive it would 
be possible to erect the building in one of several locations in 
the Providence area. The 1,145 seating capacity of the ANTA 
building would allow the company to accomodate larger adult audi- 
ences and to avoid the scheduling problems involved in using the 
RISD theatre for Project Discovery. However, in spite of con- 
siderable editorial prodding by the local newspapers, city officials 
were never able to agree cn a proper site for the facility, the 
capital funds drive was postponed, and the theatre remained in 
s torage. 

The company's final non-Project offering of the season was The 
Exiles by James Joyce, a production punctuated by vivid character 
port raya 1 s , forceful artistic direction, and an intriquinq use of 
slides and film clips to illuminate the stage dialogue. The per- 
formances and direction received universally high praise in the 
press, though several critics faulted the play itself. 
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One other achievement for the company that year was its greater 
stability in the business department. Trinity managed to get 
through an entire season with a single person. Barton Emmet, 
handling the finances. There still were problems and there had 
been internal conflicts resulting in personnel changes, but the 
situation was clearly less chaotic than it had been durinq pre- 
vious seasons. Emmet, however, seemed a little insensitive to 
the needs of the schools as he began to plan for the following 
year. He viewed the Project pretty much as a business operation 
and failed lo recognize fully that education was also part of 
the theatre's business. 

Nevertheless, at the Season's close the future for Project Dis- 
covery looked bright, even though there were a few signs of pos- 
sible school -theatre conflicts ahead. 



New Orleans : The Third Year 



The summer of 1368 was a fairly quiet one in New Orleans and the 
relationship between the schools and the theatre remained cool. 

There was polite cooperation but each party also was becoming 
more aware of the sometimes conflicting interests of the two parties. 
Shirley Trusty continued to receive help from David Scarlan and 
other theatre personnel in planning and compiling information for 
curriculum portfolios. Scanlan wrote the study guides. The theatre's 
director, scene, and costume designer provided information about 
their respective roles in producing a play. Former scene and 
costume designer Gordon Micunis also helped Miss Trusty produce a 
filmstrip on costuming which was distributed to the schools in 
the fall. Nevertheless communication between schools and theatre 
was somewhat muted. 

The Civic Theatre was booked for a touring company in October so 
the Laboratory Theatre Project's third season was not scheduled 
to open until early November. The first play was to be Shaw's 
Arms and the Man and Vaughan began rehearsals the second week in 
October. Six new actors joined 16 members of the ensemble who 
had been with the company in previous years. 

On October 31 a one-day conference brought teachers and theatre 
personnel together and officially opened the season with a show 
of anticipation and good-will. Several Washington officials and 
national personalities attended the conference and members of the 
theatre company again offered their services to the schools. 

Arms and the Man opened to students on November 11, and there was 
a very gala opening night for adults on November 22, with Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson and other dignitaries attending the premiere. The First 
Lady chose New Orleans as the place to begin her final official tour 
and accompanying her were members of The National Council on the Arts 



and a party of movie stars and entertainment personalities. Her 
presence called attention both to the beginning of Repertory Theatre, 
New Orleans' third season and to the fact that this was the final 
year of the federal project. 

The play itself was a distinct hit with the students; at the end 
of the year when they were polled about which plays they enjoyed 
most over the three seasons, Arms and the Man ranked second only 
to Charley's Aunt . The play was enjoyed by adults, too, and netted 
a fairly good box office return although it received mixed reviews 
in the press. With this play, as he had done with Charley's Aunt, 
Vaughan chose to raise the curtain during a scene change and the 
stage manager explained to the students what some of the stage 
crew's responsibilities were. 

In December, the Educational supervisor began a new workshop series 
for speech and drama students. Tony riontanaro returned to ! ew C.r 
leans to conduct three "Mine Workshops" similar to the ones he had 
led during the 1968-69 season. The program was enthusiastically 
received and a total of 3,^00 students had a chance to watch and 
work with the talented pantominist. Montanaro and his assistant, 
Michael Henry, also conducted a workshop for teachers. 

The second project play was Shakespeare's Twelfth Night . It was 
warmly welcomed by reviewers and was the biggest box office attrac- 
tion of the season. During the run of the play through January 
into early February, two members of the company trouped to a num- 
ber of the high schools with a skit designed to prepare students for 
a more meaningful encounter with Shakespeare. Most students enjoyed 
both the assembly program and the stage production, but the play 
ranked low in popularity when students compared it to the 11 
other Project offerings. 

Shortly after Twelfth Night opened, another 3,000 students parti- 
cipated in the second of the theatre workshop series. This time 
Viola Spolin, author of a widely used and highly regarded text on 
improvisation, was the featured artist. In each of the three sessions 
Miss Soplin had student volunteers on stage and skillfully led them 
through a series of improvi sat ional games. She did the same thing 
with teachers in two evening workshops. 

An activity which was planned to coincide with Miss Spolin's work- 
shop appearances was a symposium on "Improvisation and the Teaching 
of Literature" hosted jointly by CEMREL and the New Orleans school 
systems. The symposium not only brought together many authorities 
in theatre, English, education and related disciplines, it also 
afforded an opportunity for the New Orleans teachers who had parti- 
cipated in the improv i sat iona 1 workshop the summer before to meet 
again and weigh their experiences in the light of the points of 
view expressed at the symposium. (A report of the proceedings of 
this conference may be obtained by writing Mrs. Verna Smith, Public 
Information Officer, CEMREL, Inc.) 
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The third Project play of the season was to be a new version of 
Ibsen's An Enemy of the People . Assistant Director of Repertory 
Theatre, New Orleans, David Scanlan, had written the translation 
and he also was scheduled to direct the production. Shirley Trusty 
had made arrangements with Bantam Books to have Scan Ian's version 
of the play printed in a paperback which would also include other 
selections on the theme of "the individual versus society." 

The paperback was titled Protest: Man Against Society , and when 

it was issued to the schools a vocal protest against Protest en- 
sued. Objections arose from parents, teachers, principals and 
even local politicians concerning the suitability of the book 
for high school students. Most who complained felt the supple- 
mentary selections were Inflammatory or subversive. The clamor 
over the book continued during February and March. Several schools 
cancelled their scheduled theatre visits to An Enemy of the People; 
a petition denouncing the book was circulated by the Woman's Auxi- 
liary to the Chamber of Commerce; several school principals refused 
to distribute the books in their schools; and at least one princi- 
pal gave Protest to teachers with instructions that the books were 
not to leave the classrooms and that students were only to read 
the play--not the essays. Objections were raised in all the 
school districts, including the Catholic Archdiocese, but most of 
the controversy seemed to be in Jefferson Parish where the ques- 
tion of whether or not to recall the book went before the School 
Board and was discussed in at least three board meetings. The 
controversy finally died down, and most people who wanted to use 
the anthology did so. 

The production of the play itself caused little controversy and the 
box office failed to benefit from the notoriety of the book. The 
press gave the production warm praise and commended Scanlan for his 
ability to intermix humor and pathos. However, the students response 
was less enthusiastic. Some were caught up with the serious theme 
while others found the play more talky and less humorous than the 
two previous offerings of the season. 

During the third season, the T 'n Ts remained active, supoorting the 
theatre in a variety of ways. The group had a membership of about 
85 with an active core of about AO. The theatre also organized some 
into an Ushers Club and offered them a Creative Workshop each Satur- 
day during the spring at the Public Library. The workshop featured 
sessions on writing, directing, improvisation, set design, and light- 
ing and general conversations on all phases of the theatre with mem- 
bers of the company. There was one unique session held to prepare 
for a television program during the height of the skirmish over the 
book, P rotes t . The television show was set up by the theatre and 
designed to present to the public a group of knowledgeable students 
calmly discussing the merits of the entire Educational Laboratory 
Theatre Project. The T 'n Ts also continued rallies and fund-raising 
efforts on behalf of the theatre well into the spring. 
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However, the organization which should have been striving for finan- 
cial and noral public support of the Repertory Company from tne be- 
ginning'*- i ts Board of Trus tees--was not active. Part of the fault 
for this inactivity was Vaughan’s. He had had previous conflicts 
with boards of directors, and he had gotten himself, In New Orleans, 
a quiet, M name-only" board. 

When it was finally realized that, if the theatre were to remain in 
New Orleans, massive efforts toward widely-based public support and 
fund-raising must be undertaken, it was too late. The board members 
for the most part were accustomed to their roles and not ready to 
undertake hard work. In the spring of 1369 the board resigned so 
that a new, stronger one could be organized with the aim of gaining 
stability for the theatre. 

In mid-March Carolyn Ourand, assistant to Repertory Theatre's scene 
designer, Lloyd Burlingame, conducted a third school sponsored work- 
shop for speech and drama students. Approximately 800 students a 
day, for three days, attended the sessions concerned with the tech- 
nical aspects of producing a play. 

Though this service suggests that the schools and theatre continued 
to work cooperatively, in actuality communications between the two 
became increasingly strained. Miss Trusty, for instance, was not 
informed about the T 'n T workshops until they had been going on 
for several weeks. Also, there were several small disputes con- 
cerning the final Project offering, a twin bill of Ionesco's "The 
Bald Soprano" and "The Chairs." 

One involved a touring show the Educational S upe rv i sor was planning 
as a prelude to the students in-theatre exposure to "theatre of the 
absurd," Initially the assembly program was to be developed jointly 
with some members of the Repertory Theatre staff; however, the col- 
laborators could not agree about its content and format. David Scan- 
lan, who wanteu to keep the show non-d i dact i c , bowed out as one of 
the writers, and Shirley Trusty engaged a local director, George 
Sanchez, and had to seek "outside" writers and performers. The show, 
which eventually toured to 37 of the 50 schools scheduled to see the 
Ionesco plays, carried a three-part message: (a) that "Theatre of 

the Absurd" focuses on failures in communication, (b) that it breaks 
away from traditional patterns, and (c) that it is modern. Fast-moving 
and performed by a group of spirited actors, it was well received by 
the student audiences. Each performance was followed by question and 
an? sr periods, some in the school auditoriums but most of them in 
sma! ler classroom settings where individual performers could talk more 
informally with the students. (See the study of the effects of this 
show in Volume 2 of this report.) 

A second dispute over the final production involved a request by the 
theatre to reduce the number of school performances because of finan- 
cial cutbacks; however, it was quickly and amicably resolved. 
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A third conflict involved the production itself. School officials 
requested that ce.rtain lines and bits oF stage business (including 
a strobe-lit tearing off of outer garments) be cut from "The Bald 
Soprano." The request drew protests about, censorship, but the 
deletions were made for the student audiences. 

The Ionesco bill opened in April end received favorable reviews 
i the newspapers. The student audiences reacted with glee, 
particularly to the directorial slapstick in "The Bald Soprano." 
(Vaughan directed "Soprano" while Scanlan directed "The Chairs. 11 ) 
None of the students seemed aware that they were viewing a bowd- 
lerized version of the play. The more sophisticated evening 
version provoKed a mixed reaction in the general public. Some 
viewers enjoyed the highly theatrical performances while others, 
especially the older theatre-goers, did not seem to care for the 
"avant-garde" plays. The production did not do well at the box 
office. 

There were the usual press conferences during the third season, 
but one final instance of conflict between the schools and theatre 
occurred in April. Stuart Vaughan was contracted to lead a fourth 
schoo 1 -sponsored theatre workshop on play direction. About A00 
students attended on the first day and he used a scene from The 
Taming of the Shrew to demonstrate different possible directorial 
interpretations. The Educational Supervisor felt some of his inter- 
pretations were too sensational and requested that he modify them 
on the following days. After the second day she was still dissatis- 
fied and consequently cancelled the third session. 

As a final non-Project production, the repertory company did Noel 
Coward's P r i va te Li ves to close the season. Vaughan felt the comedy 
would have special appeal to the adult audiences and he was right. 

It proved to be a popular choice and was praised for its smooth 
direction and first-rate performances. 

At the season's close, prospects for a fourth year of school -theatre 
collaboration seemed remote. The repertory company announced it 
would have another season the next year and a more extensive one. 
However, the schools, without funds and apparently without any 
strong motivation to seek funds, were making no plans to offer 
a portion of the theatre program to student audiences. The future 
theatre-going of high school students in the area, after having 
been encouraged so significantly, would apparently be left up 
to the individual teachers and to the students themselves. 
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•‘The reorganized Repertory Theatre, New Orleans opened its season in March and took a touring program 
to 2k New Orleans area high schools during the final weeks of the school term. 






The most distinctive thing about the ICRC continued to be its use of 
interracial casts. A few students and one reviewer were bothered by 
the casting in West Side Story because, they said, it was impossible 
to tell the gangs apart. By and large, though, the audiences accepted 
the company on its own terms and without comment. 

The second Project play was the farce Room Service by John Murray and 
Allen Boretz. Nagle Jackson who had recently directed the play in San 
Francisco was engaged to direct the ICRC version. Since it was a farce 
and of no great literary consequence, Gass and Stern did not have a 
pre-performance in-service meeting for teachers and the curriculum 
portfolios were kept very simple. Gass also decided not to make 
copies of the play available. The production which opened for students 
on November 13 was described by critics as "adequate , 11 enjoyable for 
the students, but not particularly good professional theatre. Pupil 
attendance at this production was the lowest of all of the Project 
plays over the entire three years. Apparently many teachers dis- 
couraged their students from going because they considered the play 
too trivial to be worth the interruption it caused in the school 
schedul e . 

As in previous years, actors visited schools and classrooms, and there 
were several in-theatre press conferences. Also the post-performance 
question-answer session continued to be a regular feature of the 
theatre visits. 

Soon after the opening of Room Serv ? ce , the ICRC offered its adult 
audiences revivals of two earlier successes. The Fantast i cks , and 
The Glass Menagerie . The Fantasticks played for only one or two 
nights in November but was brought back for similar brief stands in 
the spring and early summer. The Glass Menagerie was once again 
directed by Lonny Chapman and played for two weeks during the Christ- 
mas holidays. With a different cast from the 1 967 production, Chap- 
man fashioned a slightly different i nte rpre tat ion of the Williams 
play and earned mixed reviews from the press. 

Another Williams play was offered to the general public in January. 

This wa s his "absurd" one-act, "The Gnadiges Fraulein," and it was 
directed by Jay Stevens. On the same Dill were some original vaude- 
ville-type skits also directed by Stevens. Most reviewers called the 
twin offering interesting but not exciting. 

The third and final production at the theatre for the students was 
Jean Anouilh's version of the Greek tragedy Ant i gone , directed by Owen 
Dodson. It was well received both by critics and students. One re- 
viewer called it the I CRC 1 s best production in two seasons, and all 
generally agreed that it was smooth, well-directed and exciting 
theatre. It opened on February 13th. 
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On the same date the ICRC began an in-school tour of the fourth Project 
play, Ionesco's "The Bald Soprano." Directed by Abel Franco, the play 
was mounted to be able to travel to 65 high schools with varying types 
of auditorium facilities. The play was well received and several ad- 
ministrators in particular expressed relief over the fact that they 
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l.os Angeles: The Third Yea r 



During the summer of 1969 the key administrators of the Project in 
Los Angeles had a much better cnance to prepare for the forthcoming 
season than they ever had before in spite of the fact that several 
financial matters were unresolved and interfered with other planning. 
The school's Play Selection Advisory Committee, working in coopera- 
tion with theatre personnel, had tentatively chosen a list of plays 
by the end of June, and there was considerably more time to prepare 
study packets for the season's first production, West Side Story , and 
for the other three plays, Room Service , Antigone , and "The Bald So- 
prano. n Gass and Stern were assisted by a number of English and drama 
teachers in preparing the curriculum materials and in producing a ra- 
dio broadcast tape about the theatre experience. 

Meanwhile the I CCC booked in several theatrical programs during the 
summer and early fall (the most notable being the Negro Ensemble 
Company) and engaged Lonny Chapman as director for West Side Story . 
Rehearsals for that play began early in September, and, with a large 
number of new actors on the payroll for West Side Story , the I CCC sud- 
denly found itself in an impossible financial bind. According to 
Jack Jackson, $12,000 was owed the Cultural Center by the schools 
from the previous May, but according to the Board of Education iCCC 
had been overpaid $50,000. 

A meeting involving theatre, school, state and federal officials was 
held late in September to determine where the misunderstandings had 
arisen and how the flow of federal money could be facilitated. It 
was discovered that the problem stemmed from a contract which contained 
contradictory clauses and the participants at the meeting proceeded 
to find a way to legally award the ICCC the $12,000 it was due and 
arranged to revise the contract for the final year. (See the report 
of this meeting in Appendix D to Volume Three of this report.) In 
the meantime, the National Endowment advanced the company a sum large 
enough to pay for current actors 1 salaries. 

During September Stern and Gass had established a Project representa- 
tive in each participating high school and then brought these indivi- 
duals together at a meeting where they discussed the West Side Story 
curriculum materials. The representatives were to hold similar meet- 
ings with the teachers in their respective schools. 

The musical opened on October 6 and was well received by the press, 
by the students, and by the teachers. The singing, dancing, and 
acting all drew favorable comments, but the musical accompaniment 
was generally acknowledged to be barely adequate. According to ICCC 
officials, funds did not come through in time to hire musicians for 
adequate rehearsals. Nevertheless, the third Project season was 
under way and, according to most observers, happily so. 



with blues singer Nellie Lutcher. On the program with Miss Lutcher 
was a short one-act by Langston Hughes, "Soul Gone Home," directed by 
Clarence Jackson. 

The I CCC continued its apprent i ce- t ra i n i ng program, held film festivals, 
open houses, dances and had an open forum series on various topics. It 
set up c separate corporation called the Inner City Institute which of- 
fered classes in all phases of the performing arts in a building close 
to the theatre which also housed additional rehearsal and office space, 
the Langs ton-Hughes Memorial Library and, temporarily at least, the 
scenery shop. An innovation in the spring which proved popular was 
a monthly "Talent Night," open to any who cared to audition for it 
with cash prizes and encouragement going to the winners. Late in the 
spring, the ICCC announced the formation of The Inner City Repertory 
Dance Company, a permanent modern dance group directed by Janet Collins 
and Donald McKayle which the ICCC hoped would become of major national 
importance. Also busy during the 1969-70 school year was a protest 
theatre group, The New World Theatre, directed by Jeanne Joe of the 
ICCC. The group had g rown out of the theatre training classes. 

In general, the third year of the Educational Laboratory Theatre Pro- 
ject in Los Angeles was its smoothest-, perhaps due in part to the fact 
that no one gave much serious thought to having the Project continue. 
Though both Stern and Jackson sought foundation support for a fourth 
year, school and theatre officials alike seemed content just to get 
through the final Project year with as little trouble as possible. 

Money was tight and the Los Angeles schools were facing so many crises 
that potential conflicts with the theatre were unimportant. From the 
point of view of ICCC officials, the Project had intruded on some of 
the center's primary goals, but it had also provided financial support 
and a demanding audience of youngsters on which to test the ICRC's 
artistic strength. Sometimes, when the artistry was uneven, school 
officials had second thoughts about their involvement in the Project, 
but individual students generally approved of the experience and the 
ICCC made a healthy inpact on their lives. As in the other two sites 
seniors were extended "alumni" privi leges of reduced rates for future 
I CRC productions, and it is probable that in succeeding years some 
will continue to pursue their interest in theatre in general and their 
association with the Inner City group in particular. 

Rhode Island: The Fourth Year 



The summer of 1969 in Rhode Island found the schools and the theatre 
in a minor hassle over who would control the funds allocated by Gover- 
nor Licht for Project Discovery. Barton Emmet felt they should be ad- 
ministered by Trinity Square, but school officials insisted that Pro- 
ject Discovery have a separate school coordinator. Since state funds 
were now involved, Don Gardner, who was the English Consultant in the 
State Department of Education and had been a key worker in the "Save 
Project Discovery" drive, was appointed project administrator. Gard- 
ner, in turn, appointed Barrie Young as his assistant, and Richard 
Cumming continued to be Trinity's Director of Educational Services. 
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didn't have to bus their students to the theatre. 

Late in February the Project Coordinator initiated a teachers workshop 
series called "The Challenge of the Theatre," which met once a week for 
a period of eight weeks and featured guest speakers. The first speaker 
in the series was science fiction author and playwright Ray Bradbury. 
Others included a professor of theatre, a professional critic, a drama 
coach, and Viola Spolin, author of Improvisation for the Theatre . 

in April, the Los Angeles Unified School District was faced with a 
teachers walk-out over the issue of insufficient state funds for edu- 
cation. By that t i me Anti gone had completed its run, but "The Bald 
Soprano" was still travelling to schools and the company's tour was 
cut short. The schools did not get back into full operation until 
May 1 4 1 h and by that time the "Soprano" cast had been disbanded. 

However, the Western Opera Theatre, a touring company originally 
created as a branch of the San Francisco Opera, was performing at the 
Inner City Cultural Center in mid-May. Since it was equipped to tra- 
vel to schools as well as large theatre buildings, arrangements were 
made to have the company perform at five city high schools and present 
from its repertory either Puccini's La Boheme or Menotti's The Medium . 

The Company provided its own curriculum materials, and following each 
performance there was a discussion period which allowed students the 
opportunity to quiz the performers about themselves or the work they 
had just performed. 

Prior to the Western Opera Theatre's appearance on its stage, the t CRC 
had sponsored two other theitrical programs for the general public. 

One was "The Bald Soprano" coupled with a mine performance by Richmond 
Shepard. The second was an original drama titled The Alii gators are 
Comi ng wr i tten by Thaddeus Vane and directed by Jay Stevens. It re- 
ceived mixed reviews in early May and was presented intermittently on 
the I CCC stage through June and into the summer, with the script con- 
tinuing to be revised. 

Throughout the 1 969- 70 season, the I CCC had a variety of other activi- 
ties to entice the public--in particular, the minority groups. The 
famed Negro Ensemble Company of New York had opened its U.S. tour 
there in August, 19&9, and returned for another engagement in the spring. 
Other theatre groups brought in included the already mentioned Western 
Opera Theatre, The Circus from San Francisco, El Teatro Campesino, 
the East-West Players, and a group from New York's Black Arts Theatre 
presenting a program of one-acts called A Black Quartet. Additional 
attractions included the Eleo Pomare Dance company, a concert by 
pianist Don Shirley and actress Beah Richards, and an even’ng 
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Meanwhile Adrian Hall chose a theme for the coming season of plays: 

M The New American Drama." Of the five plays two would be world pre- 
mieres, one was being reworked by its author for the Trinity produc- 
tion, and the other two were by established contemporary American 
au thors . 

The first production was to be Robert Lowell's Old Glory, three one- 
acts based on short stories by Nathaniel Hawthorne and Herman Melville, 
loosely connected by the symbol of the American flag. The play had 
won the Obie (off-Broadway) Award for the best play of I96k~65* 

Hall decided to make four of the season's five plays available to stu- 
dents at the R1SD theatre, and he obtained permission to make extensive 
modifications in the auditorium. Even more seats were removed than 
had been for Macbeth and Billy Budd and the acting area was made into 
a huge triangular thrust-type stage. 

Old Glory opened to a student audience on the morning of September 29- 
The participating school districts were paying $ 2.50 per student per 
play plus the costs of transportation; and, for Old G 1 o ry , a total of 
18 daytime performances for students were scheduled. The play opened 
to the general public the following evening and received mixed reviews. 
Some of the critics faulted individual stories in the production and 
others were not sure they approved of the non-con vent i ona 1 thrust of 
Adrian Hall's recent work. Apparently some season subscribers agreed 
with these latter critics, for the subscription figures for the new 
season were significantly lower than they had been for 1968-69. 

The curriculum packets that went out to the schools were less elaborate 
than they had been under the federal grant. A major item in most of 
them throughout the year was an interview with or a statement by the 
author. Also included were some bulletin board materials and lists of 
related books, films, and records that were available. Texts of the 
plays were not provided to students though copies of the Hawthorne 
short stories used in the Lowell play were included in the teacher's 
packet. Later in the year, teachers also received a copy of Famous 
American Plays of the I9^0s in the portfolio for The Skin of 0u r Teeth . 

On a Sunday afternoon in October, Trinity Square sponsored a New Ameri- 
can Drama Forum which featured two of the season's authors, Robert Lowell 
and James Schevill, director Adrian Hall, and an English instructor at 
Rhode Island School of Design, Hugo Leckey. The authors talked about 
their plays and Hall and Leckey discussed the need for new developments 
in American theatre. 

The second Trinity production, was William Goyen 1 s House of Breath , 
Black/White. The play had had one prior production off-Broadway and 
Goyen was i n residence at Trinity to make changes in the script for 
the Providence showing. 
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It was a memory play about two families in a small Texas town and 
several of the characters were represented by two performers, one 
black and one white. House of Breath opened in the small playhouse 
cn November ^th and most of the newspaper reviewers found the pro- 
duction interesting and moving in some respects but flawed in others. 

The third play of the season and the second one offered as part of the 
Project Discovery program was Wilson and the Promise Land . This was a 
new play and the author, Roland Van Zant, also remained in residence 
with the company during the rehearsals. The drama, which takes a cri- 
tical view of Woodrow Wilson in particular and of Presidential quests 
for power in general, had its world premiere on December 9th and re- 
ceived excellent critical acclaim, both locally and nationally. Some 
reviewers questioned the historical validity of the playwright's theme, 
but almost all termed the production exciting and provocative and 
praised the acting and direction in particular. In addition to its 
adult showings it was presented at 15 student matinees. 

Later in December Project Discovery once more offered students a 
series of Saturday theatre workshops. They functioned much as the 
ones during previous years had, and were again attended by 250 Rhode 
Island teenagers from all over the state. The program was so popular 
that a series of advanced workshops was offered in the spring. 

The fourth play of the season was Thornton Wilder's The Skin of Our 
Teeth . Though the play is by no means conventional drama, it was wel- 
comed by one local reviewer as a "play which will please rather than 
puzzle." Because the play has so many zany elements, Hall, his set 
designer, and his actors had a delightful time stamping it with their 
interpretation and the same reviewer called it "a good play . . . perfect- 
ly produced." Beginning in late January, it ran through February and 
played to 17 student audiences. 

At about this time, it was decided that Barton Emmet, who had run up 
a longer tenure than any of his predecessors as Administrative Director, 
would .leave Trinity Square at the end of the season. Mrs. Marion Simon 
assumed most of his responsibilities. 

The campaign to find a site for the former ANTA theatre which Trinity 
had purchased was also renewed, and after possible locations in East 
Providence and in the downtown section of Providence were rejected, it 
was finally announced that the Board had chosen a site in Pawtucket, 
across from City Hall. 

The final production of the year at RISD was the premiere of a play 
titled Lovecraft's Follies . Based loosely on the horror-fiction of 
Providence author H. P. Lovecraft, the play by Brown University Prof- 
fesor James Schevill ranged in its cast of characters from Tarzan to 
J. Robert Oppenheimer. It opened in March and received glowing reviews 
locally and nationally. Both Julius Novick in the New York Times and 
Henry Hewes in The Saturday Review began their comments with high praise 
for the Trinity Square Company in general and then went on to extoll 
the lively production of Schevill's play in particular. Their enthu- 
siasm was shared by students who attended 13 morning and matinee per- 
forman ces . 



In the spring Trinity again offered part i ci \. a t ing Project Discovery schools 
a new edition of "Rhode Show." Actually there were two programs available. 
One, titled "The Faces of War," explored that theme from the time of the 
Greeks to the present through dramatic readings and song. The other con- 
sisted cf readings from Spoon River Anthology by Trinity actor Timothy 
Taylor and his actress wife, Maggie Peach. The Spoon River program 
was more popular than the one on war and the Taylors gave - "?! perfor- 
mances most of which were followed by informal talk sessions with the 
students. On a number of occasions the readings plus the discussions 
generated so much interest that students wrote their ov/n poetic epitaphs 
for Spoon River citizens Master's had not included in his work. And 
some of the poems were so good that the Taylors occasionally used one 
or two in subsequent performances of their program. 

Some other original student writing was included in an additional spring 
touring program called "Contemporary Salad." "Salad" grew out of the 
advanced acting workshops and was a quick survey of contemporary poetry 
from 1900 to 1970 presented by two students, Cynthia Palmer and Glen 
O’Malley. Coached by Trinity actor Ronald Frazier, the two youngsters 
performed for 15 student audiences. 

Still another program offered the schools in May was a lecture- 
performance by Henry Butler entitled "Who Needs the Arts?" As in 
previous year's Butler's program was well received in the 15 schools 
he vi s i ted . 



Meanwhile, the theatre company itself received further national recog- 
nition when it was presented the Margo Jones Award. Margo Jones was 
a pioneer in regional theatre and the $500 memorial awcii’d is given each 
year to that company which has done the most to promote the American 
theatre. In addition, the company was invited to bring its production 
of Wilson and the Promise land to New York for a two week showing at 
the ANTA theatre. The production received excellent notices in the 
press, but extremely poor attendance forced the producers to cancel 
the run after only one week. This experience cut into some of the 
company's own funds and caused the Board to reconsider and eventually 
cancel a projected summer tour to Israel and to Edinburgh where Trin- 
ity Square had again been invited to participate in the famed Edin- 
burgh Fes t i va i . 

It is perhaps worth noting that in 1969-70 more members of the theatre 
company were working directly with students than ever before. The 
Taylors inspired several young people to write poetry; other actors 
helped to direct school or college productions, while still others 
were deeply involved in the Saturday workshops. A few members of 
the Trinity Players became instructors in theatre arts during the 
summer months, and Richard Cun* ing was appointed Director of the 
Governor' s Sc hool ,_ja summer arts program for gifted high school 
students . 
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But the most significant thing about the fourth Project Discovery 
season, according to Don Gardner, was that it happened at all. Twenty 
public and 13 independent schools brought their students to the 
theatre and contributed over $8*1,000 in seat money. There were o num- 
ber of complaints by teachers and administrators that the season of 
plays was too innovative to provide a balanced educational program, 
but they participated nonetheless. Some schools may decide not to 
participate next year unless more established playwrights are repre- 
sented, but eight school systems have already appropriated funds for 
a fifth Project Discovery season and Governor Licht has again set 
aside $A0,000 from his contingency fund to provide curricular sup- 
port. So it seems almost certain that there will be a fifth Project 
Discovery season during the 1970-71 school year. 



New Orleans: The Fourth Year 



With its federal funding gone, the Educational Laboratory Theatre 
Project in New Orleans fizzled out after three years of struggle. 

Unlike Rhode Island, there was in New Orleans, no massive, community- 
wide effort to save the Project. Part of the fault undoubtedly lay 
in the fact that too many things had been tried at one time--the 
creation of a professional theatre where none had existed for some 
AO years and the simultaneous creation of on educational program 
for some 30,000 to A0,000 students. 

Even with the re-organization of the theatre board under the chair- 
mar, ship of a determined promoter of good causes, Mrs. Muriel Bultman 
Francis, the existing theatre company could not survive. In June of 
1969 after announcing elaborate plans for the fourth season, Stuart 
Vaughan res i gned-- ta 1 k i ng of greater opportunities for artistic free- 
dom in New York. The assistant director, David Scanlan was appointed 
to succeed him while the board, business office, T *n Ts , and Women's 
Organization worked hard on fund raising efforts and subscription 
drives. In early September, while he was in New York to cast for 
plays, it became clear that money was not to be forthcoming, and Scan- 
lan resigned to accept an offer at Rutgers University. At about the 
same time, negotiations to purchase or lease the Civic for the fourth 
season broke down, and Mrs. Francis relunctantly announced the closing 
of Repertory Theatre, New Orleans. She explained that i t was "due to 
the refusal of one of the owners, Maurice Grundy, to sign a lease wh 1 ch 
the other two owners, Lange Allen and Clovis Viguerie, and I, as 
lessee, have already signed." 

Grundy maintained that he could not lease the Civic Theatre to the 
Repertory Theatre for the fourth season because he had a contractual 
obligation to a touring company of Man of La Mancha to use the Civic 
in December and he couldn't break his word. 
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Then, on September 15, only a few days after the papers broke the 
story of the theatre's demise, Mrs. Francis told a reporter of the 
T i mes-P i cay une : 

Dammit, we're going into this fourth season regardless! 

We'll find a place to put on the shows if I have to pitch 
a tent in a parking lot. My phone hasn't stopped ringing 
all day long. People, I don't evan know, wanting to find 
out if the Rep can be saved. Weil, it's saved as far as 
I'm concerned. If this thing goes down the drain, it will 
do so with my last nickel. 

The next day, Mayor Victor Schiro proclaimed special "Rally for 
Rep" days and new hope flickered for professional theatre in New Or- 
I eans . 

After Scanlan's resignation, Mrs. Francis and Ryan had sought help 
from writer-actress-director June Havoc who had appeared with the 
Repertory Theatre during its first season. Late in September she 
agreed to star in and direct two shows, Three-Penny Opera and S t reet- 
car Named Desire and the board redoubled its fund-raising efforts 
while searching frantically for a suitable theatre. The hunt ended 
on October 21st with the signing of a five year lease for a building 
formerly known at different times as the Motion Picture Advertising 
Building and Temple Sinai. Extensive remodeling on the building 
resulted in an intimate theatre with a thrust-type stage. 

"We're calling this 'the new Rep 1 because we are," Ryan said. "While 
not starting over completely from. scratch , we are moving in such dif- 
ferent ways that we are a totally new enterprise. This is not the 
Repertory that was solely academic in direction nor the theatre with 
the squeaky seats. The beautiful thing is this theatre--the New Rep-- 
was born of the desire and demand of the people of this area." 

With the aid of a National Endowment grant, the New Rep's seas?g 
opened March 20th, 1970, with Three-Penny Opera , which was dest’ 'bed 
as "an exciting, throbbing and living piece of theatre" by critic 
James A. Perry of the States- 1 tern . That production was followed by 
Lu v by Murray Schisgal, which Perry termed a "crunchy confection." 

In May the New Rep presented The Women by Clare Boothe featuring 
actress Julie Harris. The season continued through August 2nd with 
Tennessee Willi ams 1 A Streetcar Named Desire and the popular musical, 

The Fantas t i cks by Tom Jones and Harvey Schmidt. While The Women and 
The Fantastlcks were generally well received by the critics as good, 
professional theatre, Streetcar was awarded rave notices as the season's 
most outstanding production. 

The New Repertory Theatre owes its existence to the one established by 
Vaughan for the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project, but there is 
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little resemblance to its parent company. Even Ryan was gone from the 
scene by early summer, and a search was underway for a dynamic new 
general manager. 

The only tangible remnant of the Project in the New Orleans schools is 
a new Office of Cultural Resources for the Orleans Public School Sys- 
tem. Shirley Trusty was appointed supervisor of the office and given 
a small budget with which to coordinate information on any available 
cultural activities and publicize it in the schools. Miss Trusty did 
not use the Repertory Theatre, since its season opened late in March. 
(However, the company did offer a touring show to the schools during 
the last weeks of the school year and was booked by some 2k schools. 
Possibly because of remembered bad feelings, Ryan chose not to go 
through Miss Trusty's office in booking the school program.) 

During the summer of 1970, Miss Trusty hired the theatre's touring 
unit to perform for about 1,500 junior high students involved in a six 
weeks program entitled Supportive Educational Enrichment and funded by 
Title I. She also used 10 other performing arts forms within her 
budget of $20,000 for cultural activities under the spec i a 1 1 y-funded 
program which in total, involved more than 5,000 students in 36 schools. 

In August, Miss Trusty's office was awarded $10,000 under Title I to 
use during the 1970-71 school year in developing pilot programs in the 
arts for the d l sad vantaged . With part of this money, she designated 
one elementary school to receive a variety of art experiences through 
the year; and with the remainder she hired two professional dancers 
to be art i sts-i n-res idence for three weeks in a junior high school. 

The professionals then would also continue working through the year 
with students who showed special interest in dance. 

An additional service Miss Trusty planned for the fall was a package 
of four performing arts prog ams to offer junior and senior high 
schools. The schools could buy the package as an assembly program 
series. Miss Trusty has expressed hope of working with the New 
Repertory Theatre again during the school year, but everything is 
uncertain. "Who knows," she said in a recent conversation, "There 
may not even be a theatre come September or October. Basically, we're 
about where we were last year. The theatre is fighting for its very 
ex i s tence . " 

Con cl us i on 



In August, 1970 CEMREL completed its final report on the Educational 
Laboratory Theatre Project, and as far as the federal government is 
concerned, it is once again no longer deeply involved in "show business. 
However, in the future when theatre historians refer to large scale, 
federal support of regional professional theatres, they will have two 
instances of such activity to discuss, and, we should hope, the more 
recent one should be no less interesting to study than the earlier 
Federal Theatre Project. 
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REPORT OF RESULTS OF THE 

The 

END-OF-THE PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE* 



PART TWO 

reception of t he pr o 
the three sites 



James Hoetker 



During the last few weeks of the federa 1 ly -funded life of the Educa- 
tional Laboratory Theatre Project in each of its three sites, a 
lengthy "end-of -the-P roject“ questionnaire was distributed to samples 
of students, English teachers, and high school principals and assis- 
tant principals. The questionnaire responses of these participants in 
the Project give us perhaps our best objective evidence upon which to 
base judgments about how the Project was received in each site by those 
who were most affected by it. The questionnaire responses reveal large 
and consistent differences between the sites in the judgments made by 
participants upon such things as its impact upon the schools, its 
educational value, the artistic quality of the productions, and the 
desirability of a continuation of the Project. 

The differences between sites revealed by an examination of the ques- 
tionnaire responses were, moreover, precisely those which we would 
have predicted on the basis of the reactions collected in the present 
volume and on the basis of our personal experiences with the Project 
between the autumn of 1966 and the present. Time after time, as we 
examined the printouts of the quest i onriai re data, we found ourselves 
saying things like, '‘Exactly. That's just the way it was!" The ines- 
capable conclusion from the questionnaire responses and from the mass 
of reactions reprinted in the remainder of the present volume, is that, 
for a number of reasons which are explored in the several volumes which 
make up this report, the Project was not equally successful in its 
three locations. 

The analysis of the "end-of-the-P roject 1 * questionnaire responses 
precedes the sections of quoted reactions from participants and 
observers of the •‘roject in the hopes that it will serve to orient the 
reader and to give him an overview ol the issues which affected the 
reception given the Project i ri Rhode Island, New Orleans, and Los 
Angeles; so that with the grounding provided by this chapter, he will 
be able more easily to see how the people, plays, procedures, and 
processes dealt with in the chapters that follow helped to determine 
the fortunes of the Project in each site. 

Description of the Ouestionnai res 

There were separate questionnaire forms f ^ students, teachers, and 
school administrators, with the forms for each category of respondents 
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being identical for all the sites, except for such small details as 
that of referring to "Project Discovery 11 rather than to the "Theatre 
Project" on the Rhode Island questionnaires. The administrator ques- 
tionnaire was much shorter than that given to the other groups, and 
it contained only items dealing with the quality of the Project and 
general impressions of its impact on the schools. The teacher ques- 
tionnaire, in addition, contained items which asked specifically about 
the impact of the Project upon particular sorts of students and for 
information about specific classroom activities undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Project. The student questionnaire, in addition to the 
items it shared with the teacher and administrator questionnaires, 
contained 12 items repeated from a questionnaire administered to a 
comparable sample of students two years earlier, which asked for infor- 
mation about the student's preferences and leisure activities. 

In the present chapter, we will report the results of our analyses of 
only those items dealing with the quality of the Project and its impact 
upon the schools. The analyses of the other sorts of questions will 
be reported in the volume of quantitative studies, in which context 
they will serve to illumine some of the issues dealt with in those 
stud i es . 

Explanation of the Sampling Design 

In Rhode Island and New Orleans, where students from grades 10, 11, 
and 12 were participating in the Project, our sampling plan called for 
a stratification of the sample of English classes by grade, socio- 
economic status, and ability level, and for the random selection of 
two classes at each combination of levels of these factors. Using 
information provided by the schools, three socioeconomic levels of 
schools were identified. Schools within each of these levels were 
randomly chosen, and school officials were asked to identify English 
classes at three levels of ability. Then, in each of the schools, 
English classes at each ability level at each of the three grades were 
chosen at random. This procedure would have given us 3 x 3 x 3 = 27 
combinations of the three factors, and a total of 5^ English classes 
in the sample. It was not possible to fill quite all the cells 
because, due to a number of local customs, English classes at all of 
the combinations of levels of the factors did not exist. 

In Los Angeles, at the time the questionnaire was administered, only 
students from the twelfth grade were participating in the Project. 

In order to obtain a sample of students comparable in size to the 
samples In the other two sites, we planned to administer the ques- 
tionnaire to students in six English classes at each of the nine 
combinations of levels of socioeconomic status and ability level. 
Unfortunately, after we had obtained responses from a few classes at 
each combination of levels, the Los Angeles schools were disrupted by 
a prolonged teachers' strike, and we had to discontinue our data 
collection. The student sample we obtained in Los Angeles, therefore, 
had the characteristics we desired, but was somewhat smaller than we 
had wanted. 
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The sampling design for the three sites, with the grade level factor 
omitted, is summarized in Figure 1, which follows. The cell entries 
represent the number of classes to which the questionnaire was ac- 
tual 1 y adini nis tered . 



Insert Figure 1 Here 



The teacher sample consisted simply of the English teachers of the 
classes to whom the student questionnaire was administered. The ad- 
ministrator or principal questionnaire was given to the principal or 
assistant principal of each of the schools in which we administered 
the student questionnaire, but this gave us a very small number of 
administrator responses, so we continued to call upon principals in a 
random order until we had obtained approximately a 50% sample of the 
school administrators in each site. 

By these procedures, we obtained responses from a total of 44 classes 
or 950 students in Rhode Island, 49 classes or 1,216 students in New 
Orleans, and 35 classes or 752 students in Los Angeles. These numbers 
of students represent roughly 4% of the total population of participa- 
ting students in Rhode island and Los Angeles and roughly 3% of the 
participating students in New Orleans. 

The number of teacher respondents was 44 in Rhode Island, 47 in New 
Orleans, and 35 in Los Angeles. if we figure that each English 
teacher has five classes of approximately 30 studen's, and that 
all those students participate in the Project, the 44 Rhode Island 
teachers would teach about 6,600 or 26% of the 25,000 participating 
Rhode Island students, the 47 New Orleans teachers would teach 
7,050 or 18% of the 40,000 participating New Orleans students, and the 
35 Los' Angeles teachers would teach 5,250 or 29% of the 18,000 parti- 
cipating Los Angeles students. (The accuracy of these assumptions 
cannot be determined from data available to us, but it seems clear 
that the teacher sample included the teachers of a sizeable fraction 
of the participating students.) 

The administrator questionnaire was completed by 27 principals or 
assistant principals in Rhode Island, 2J in New Orleans, and 92 in 
Los Angeles. 

Administration of the Questionnaire 



A few of the administrator questionnaires were mailed following a 
telephone conversation, but student and teacher questionnaires were 
taken to the schools by a member of the CEMREL staff wno supervised 
the completion of the questionnaire and collected the completed in- 
struments. The only exception to this procedure was in a school 
where scheduling difficulties required the English department chair- 
man to supervise the administration of some of the questionnaires and 
to mail the completed instruments. 
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FIGURE 1. Sampling Design for the 



A Note on the Presentation of Resu Its 



The comparisons between groups and between sites that are presented in 
the following pages are. made in terms of percentages of respondents 
giving particular replies. No statistical analyses are referred to, 
on the grounds that (l) they would make the report difficult for some 
readers and (2) they are unnecessary because the differences which 
exist are so large as to be of obvious practical importance, so the 
question of statistical significance is a trivial one. (With samples 
as large as those involved here, differences of even a few percentage 
points attain statistical significance; and, besides, what is often of 
interest in the comparisons is the absolute level of agreement or dis- 
agreement with particular propositions.) 



Sentiment Toward Continuation of the Project 

Two items that were common to all forms of the questionnaire are par- 
ticularly valuable as indicators of differences in responses to the 
Project between sites and between groups in each of the sites. The 
first of these simply asked the respondent whether he thought the 
Project should be continued or not, after the end of its third year. 
The percentage of each group in each site who answered this question 
"yes" is given in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 . Percentage of Respondents 
Saying that the Project Should be Continued 





Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


S tuden ts 


98.5 


97.1 


91 .1 


Teache rs 


97-7 


89.1 


68.6 


P r i nci pal s 


96.2 


85.2 


5^.3 



More than nine out of ten students expressed the desire for the Pro- 
ject to continue beyond the end of its third year, and, in Rhode 
Island, both English teachers and principals, looking at the Project 
from their different perspectives, agreed. Slightly fewer teachers 
and principals in New Orleans agreed. Support for continuation of 
the Project from teachers and principals was much less in evidence in 
Los Angeles, though a majority even of the principals said they would 
like to see the Project continued. 

The next question asked the respondents was whether they would like 
to see the Project continued "even if it must be supported by local 
school funds." As might be expected, the percentage of "yes" answers 
dropped. (Table 2) 



TABLE 2. Percentage of Respondents Saying 
the Project Should be Continued With Local School Funds 





Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


S tuden ts 


90.6 


82.5 


59.4 


Teachers 


95-3 


66.8 


37.1 


Principals 


88.2 


55-6 


30.4 



The differences in enthusiasm for the Project that are revealed here 
are practically as well as statistically significant. In Rhode Island, 
the Project did continue with the help of school app rop r i at i ons after 
the Federal funding was withdrawn; the Project in New Orleans and in 
Los Angeles ceased to exist as soon as the Federal funds ran out. 

Evaluation of the Project's Value 

That the enthusiasm of participants for the Project was related to 
their judgment of both its artistic quality and educational efficacy 
is quite clear, for, on almost every possible measure, Rhode Island 
ranked first, New Orleans second, and Los Angeles third, the differences 
being not only large but relatively constant. For example, one item 
common to all the student and teacher questionnaires asked the respon- 
dent to choose the one statement from a set of five which came closest 
to his own opinion of the Project. 

The five statements and the percentages of each group choosing each 
statement are given in Table 3- 



INSERT TABLE 3 HERE 



To look at the data in Table 3 in a slightly different way, 83% of 
Rhode Island students chose one of the two most favorable statements, 
while only 46% of the Los Angeles students made the same choices; 86% 
of Rhode Island teachers chose the most favorable statements, but 
only 23% of Los Angeles teachers chose those statements. At the other 
extreme, about two per cent of the teachers in both Rhode Island and 
New Orleans chose the two least favorable statements, while fully 34% 
of the Los Angeles teachers made these choices. 

Responses to Fort^ Statements About the Project 

Even more informative, however, than the responses to these rather 
global questions were the responses to specific statements about 
various aspects of the Project. There were forty of these statements 
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TABLE 3- Responses of Students and Teachers in 
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questionnaires, the phrase "Theatre Project 1 



on the student and teacher questionnaires and ten fewer on the princi- 
pal questionnaires; the statements representing opinions and sugges- 
tions for improvement which had come up over and over during the course 
of the Project in Interviews, correspondence, and conversations. Some 
of the statements praise elements of the Project, some are critical or 
even condemnatory, and others are judgmental ly neutral suggestions or 
observations. We were interested in determining the amount of agree- 
ment or disagreement the statements would elicit from each group of 
respondents in each location. 

The forty statements appear as item 17 on the student questionnaire, 
item 13 on the teacher questionnaire, and item 1 on the administrator 
questionnaire. The reader may, at this point, wish to look over the 
items before reading the report of the respondents' reactions to them. 

It will be noted that a respondent had the three options of agreeing 
with a statement, disagreeing with it, or choosing to express no 
opinion. In the summary tables that follow, only percentages of agree- 
ment and disagreement are reported. 

For reporting purposes, the forty statements can be grouped into three 
categories of unequal sizes. The first and largest category consists 
of statements concerned with educational aspects of the Project; the 
second of statements concerned with artistic aspects of the Project; 
and the third of statements concerned with administrative and procedural 
details. Within the first and third of these categories there ere 
several logical subcategories. 

Educational Aspects of the Projec t 

The f i rst subcategory here consists of seven statements having to do 
with student responses to the theatre experience itself. Statement 12 
read : 



Going to the theatre was an exciting experience for most 
students . 



Among students, agreement with the statement was higher i ri Rhode 
Island and New Orleans than in Los Angeles, but even in the latter 
site a majority of students agreed. 



STUDENTS: 
Agree 
D i sagree 



Rhode Island 
75.1 
9.5 



New Orleans 
71.1 
14 . 0 



Los Angeles 
53.1 
21 .9 



The same pattern held for teachers, though with the differences between 
sites being more pronounced. 



TEACHERS: 
Ag ree 
Di sagree 



Rhode Island 
88.6 
4.5 



New Orleans 
76.6 
6.4 



Los Angeles 

51 .4 
31 .4 



New Orleans principals, due to a printing error, did not have the 
chance to respond to this statement (or to statement 11), but the dif- 
ferences between principals in the other two sites were pronounced. 

PRINCIPALS: Rhode Island Los Angeles 

Agree 92.6 46.7 

Disagree 3*7 40.2 

Although each group of respondents made its judgments of student 
"excitement" on different evidence and from different viewpoints, it 
seems clear that, regardless of whether student, teacher, or principal 
estimates are closest to the truth, each group in Los Angeles made 
a lower estimate than the corresponding group in the other sites. 

Statement 19 read: 

The plays should not be so intellectual that large numbers 
of students are bored or bewildered. 

it seemed likely that only the rare elitist would disagree with this 
statement if he construed i t as a theoretical proposition, so we took 
agreement with the statement to imply a criticism of the plays actually 
presented. About 50% of the students in all three sites agreed with 
the statement and about 30% disagreed, with the percentage of disagree- 
ment being slightly higher in Rhode Island than in the other two sites. 
Teacher agreement with the statement was higher in New Orleans (68.1%) 
than in Rhode Island (61.4%) or Los Angeles (51.4%). This would seem 
to mean that, although a majority of both teachers and stude ts in all 
sites had some criticism of the level of sophistication of the chosen 
plays, Los Angeles teachers were somewhat less critical of play selec- 
tion than teachers in the other sites. Los Angeles principals, on the 
contrary, were much more critical than their counterparts: 

PRINCIPALS: Rhode Island New Orleans Los Angeles 

Agree 40J 51.9 75-0 

Disagree 51.9 29.6 14.0 



o 
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This divergence in judgment between groups of respondents in Los 
Angeles will be found quite often, with the principals being more 
negative than Los Angeles students and teachers and much more negative 
than principals in the other two sites. Undoubtedly, the fact that 
the school principals in Los Angeles were never convinced of the worth 
of the Project Is of the greatest importance, and we believe that the 
administrative complexity and inconvenience of the Project in Los 
Ange 1 es - -wh i ch is explained in detail elsewhere In this report--does 
much to account for the principals being especially critical of the 
Project, while the artistic unevenness of the Los Angeles productions 
accounts for the generally lower level of enthusiasm for the Project 
among Los Angeles respondents generally. 
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Statement 1 read: 

Most of the plays were not very closely related to the in- 
terests of teen-agers. 

Differences between students and teachers in the three sites were very 
small, with about 25 % of each group in each location agreeing that the 
plays selected for the Project were not very relevant and about 55% 
disagreeing. The judgments of the principals on this point, however, 



d i f fe red ma rked 1 y , 


> as in the following table. 




PRINCIPALS: 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Ag ree 


7.4 


33 . ? 


48.9 


Di sag ree 


77.8 


48.1 


33 . 7 



If disagreement with the statement is taken as a vote of confidence in 
the appropriateness of the plays done for the students, and agreement 
is taken as a criticism, it is clear that Rhode Island principals were 
pleased with what was done and Los Angeles principals quite displeased 

Statement 35 again touched on the problem of relevancy to student 
i n teres ts : 

More of the plays should deal with modern problems. 



And we took agreement with this as implicit criticism of some of the 
plays actually presented. A large majority of students in all three 
s i tes agreed with this statement, suggesting they would have been 
even more enthusiastic about plays more closely r-lated to their 
direct concerns. 

STUDENTS: Rhode Island New Orleans Los Angeles 

Agree 60.7 69.1 59.2 

Disagree 17.5 12.9 14.8 

But, as already reported, only about a quarter of the students agreed 
(Statement l), that "most of the plays were not very closely related 
to the interests of teenagers," so the suggestion is that the students 
found most of the plays relevant to them, and were critical only of 
the fact that not all of the plays dealt with issues in which they 
were themselves interested. The position taken by the teachers on 
this point were very similar to that taken by the students, with more 
than half the teachers in each site agreeing there should be more 
plays abouc "modern problems" and about a quarter disagreeing. 
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Among the principals, however, 
pronounced : 


the d i f ferences 


between sites were 


PRINCIPALS: 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Agree 


29.6 


22.6 


53.4 


Disagree 


51 .9 


33.3 


25.0 



The Los Angeles principals, in this case, resemble the students and 
teachers more than do the principals in the other two sites. Disagree- 
ment by a majority of principals in New Orleans and Rhode Island with 
both this statement and Statement 1 would suggest principal satisfac- 
tion with the mix of "classic" and "relevant" plays in those two 
sites, while the agreement of about half the principals in Los Angeles 
with both statements would suggest, rather paradoxically, that many 
Los Angeles principals found many of the plays irrelevant to students 
but disapproved of producing more relevant plays. Perhaps, however, 
the responses may be interpreted as arti factual, and due to the tendency 
of a certain number of Los Angeles principals to choose the most crit- 
ical response to all statements about the Project. This interpretation 
would be in lino with other evidence we have gathered, and it would 
help to explain ether seeming contradictions in the responses reported 
below. 



Statement 20, which was not included on the principal questionnaire, 
said: 



o 
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There should be more action in the plays, since that is what 
young people like to see. 

The responses to this statement must be interpreted in the light of 
the productions actually done in the three sites. Adrian Hall's shows, 
especially the later ones for the Project, were filled with movement, 
violence, and spectacular special effects. The shows Stuart Vaughan 
did in New Orleans were, on the other hand, relatively static and 
redate. The shows done by a variety of directors in Los Angeles 
ranged through the spectrum, with the amount of "action" having little 
to do with the overall quality of the production. Considering that 
the three groups of students had had experience with three very dif- 
ferent theatres, they responded very similarly, with the variations 
being in the expected directions. 



STUDENTS: 


Rhode 1 s 1 and 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Ag ree 


AO . 8 


57.1 


A7.1 


Di sagree 


3A.7 


23.3 


25.9 


teache rs , 


between the locations 


, diverged a 


b i t more , with 



New Orleans teachers, especially, tending to agree that more action 
would be desirable, and the Rhode Island and Los Angeles teachers 
tending to agree that more would not be desirable. 
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TEACHERS: 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Agree 


25.0 


47.8 


34.3 


Di sagree 


52.3 


34.0 


45.7 



The second subcategory of statements dealing with the educational 
aspects of the Project contains statements that touch upon estimates 
of what students learned from the Project or upon learnings which 
transferred from the theatre lc the classroom. Statement 24 read: 

Attending the theatre has made students think more clearly 
about some of their own problems and the problems of the 
modern wor 1 d . 



There are two apparent interacting tendencies in the responses, com- 
plicated by the reluctance of the Los Angeles principals to say 
anything good about the Project. The first of these is that the 
teachers (in all three sites) and the principals (except in Los 
Angeles) agreed more frequently with the statement than the students. 
The second is that the respondents in Los Angeles less frequently 
agreed with the statement than respondents in the other sites. Still, 
It is important to note that — with the exception of the Los Angeles 
principals, many of whom chose the "no opinion" opt,ion--an absolute 
majority of the respondents in all the groups agreed that the theatre 
Project had the effect of making students think more deeply about 
themselves and the world around them. The percentages of agreement 
and disagreement for all the groups in all the sites are summarized 
below. 



STUDENTS TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 





R 1 


NO 


LA 


Rl 


NO 


LA 


R! 


NO 


LA 


Agree 


57.2 


55-9 


46.0 


70.5 


70.2 


51.4 


74.1 


63.0 


39.1 


Di sag ree 


14.8 


18.6 


19.0 


9.1 


4.3 


25.7 


7.4 


25.9 


21 .7 



The next two statements dealt with the transfer from the theatre ex- 
perience to the English classroom. Statement 7 (to which principals 
were not asked to respond) read: 



Going to the plays helped to make the study of literature more 
i nterest i ng . 

And statement 39 read: 

After seeing the plays put on by the Theatre Project (Project 
Discovery), students are much more likely to enjoy reading 
plays. 
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A majority of students and teachers responded favorably ("agree") to 
both these statements, and a majority of principals in all three sites 
also agreed with the second statement of the pair. In all cases, about 
ten per cent more of the respondents agreed in Rhode Island than in 
New Orleans, and about 12% more agreed in New Orleans than in Los 
Angeles. But the between-site differences in this case seem less sig- 
nificant than the fact that a 1 1 groups in all three sites agreed that 
the Project was successfully attaining the very Important objective 
of making the students' study of literature easier and more interes- 
ting. 

Statements 10 and 29 had to do with the learning of appropriate be- 
havior patterns as a result of participation in the Theatre Project. 

The two items read as follows: 

Students learned how to behave more maturely from thei ^ex- 
perience of going to the theatre; 

Student audiences have learned to behave more appropriately 

in the theatre as the Project has gone on. 

Students, teachers, and principals in Los Angeles agreed less often 
with both these statements than did their counterparts in the other 
two sites and the differences were striking. In all three sites, 
there was (except in the case of the Los Angeles principals) greater 
agreement that students had learned to behave appropriately in the 
theatre (29) than that they had generally learned "to behave more 
ma tu re ly" ( 1 0) . 

Taking the general statement (10) first, about half of the students in 
Rhode Island (A6.3%) and New Orleans (52.*+%) agreed that students had 
learned to behave more maturely due to their theatre experience, while 
only 28.2 of Los Angeles students agreed this was the case and almost 
half (A6.7%) disagreed. As shown in the table below, teachers in all 



three sites were more apt than students to agree 
but the same large difference between Los Angeles 
s i tes i s present . 


with 

and 


the statement 
the other two 


TEACHERS: 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los 


, Angeles 


Ag ree 


59.1 


57. 




*♦2.9 


Di sagree 


20.5 


17.0 




*♦2.9 


In Rhode Island 


and New Orleans 


, as shown in the 


next 


table, the 



school principals were most willing of all to testify that the theatre 
Project had taught students to behave more maturely, but not so the 
Los Angeles principals, who agreed with the statement half as often 
as principals in the other sites. 
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PRINCIPALS: 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Ag ree 


7^.1 


70.4 


35.9 


D I sag ree 


11.1 


18.5 


43-5 



The pattern of di f ferences between groups and between sites is much the 
same in respect to the matter of student deportment within the theatre 
audience itself. More than 70% of Rhode island and New Orleans stu- 
dents agreed; only 42% of Los Angeles students agreed. Eighty per 
cent of Rhode Island teachers and 70% of New Orleans teachers agreed, 
but only 48.6% of Los Angeles teachers agreed. Most strikingly, more 
than 70% of Rhode Island and New Orleans principals agreed with the 
statement, while only 32 6% of Los Angeles principals agreed with it. 

Obviously, something was different about the experience in Los Angeles. 
According to the testimony reported here, the Project in Rhode Island 
and New Orleans must be judged successful in teaching students to be- 
have appropriately in the theatre and in influencing in a desirable 
direction their general patterns of behavior. In Los Angeles, even 
the first and more modest of these objectives was attained to a much 
lesser extent. These discrepancies are, undoubtedly, functions of the 
many differences between the three s i tes~-d i f fe rences in administra- 
tive procedures, differences in the characteri st i cs of the student 
populations served by the Project, differences in the artistic quality 
of the productions, and differences in the social contexts in which 
the Projects operated. AM these things are discussed in detail else- 
where in this report, and, as noted earlier, we are attempting here 
only to point out patterns of contrasts between the sites and within 
the sites so as to assist the reader in his interpretation of the 
facts and opinions presented later. 

Two related items, to move on, had to do with the students' affective 
responses to actors in the theatre company helping to motivate greater 
involvement with drama as an art form. Statement 26 (which was not 
given to administrators) read: 

Students who become fans of particular actors and actresses 

also become more interested in the theatre and in drama. 

Statement 33 read: 

The chance to meet with the actors has done a great deal 

to make students respect the theatre. 



More than 75% of the students in all sites agreed that becoming a fan 
makes one more interested in drama. More than 80% of the teachers in 
Rhode Island and New Orleans and 57% of the teachers in Los Angeles 
also agreed. On the question of whether meeting actors increases 
respect for drama, 60% of the Rhode Island and New Orleans students 
and 51% of the Los Angeles students agreed. Teacher and principal 
responses, however, differed markedly between the sites. 
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The teachers responded as follows: 



TEACHERS: 


Rhode Island 


New 0 rl eans 


Los Angeles 


Agree 


68.2 


51.1 


22.9 


Di sagree 


9.1 


6.4 


17.1 


And the principal 


s responded i n 


this way: 




PRINCIPALS: 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Agree 


66.7 


55.6 


41 .3 


Di sag ree 


7.4 


18.5 


14.1 



The explanations here are probably to be made in terms of the number 
of opportunities provided in the three Projects for actor-student 
contacts to take place. Note that 60% of the teachers in Los Angeles 
chose the "no opinion" option, which probably is simply a reflection 
of the fact that, in th'i Los Angeles Project, there was little pro- 
vision for students to meet actors in the schools and little oppor- 
tunity for students to run across them informally in the community. 

The final statement in this subcategory (40) gave respondents another 
chance to make a negative verdict on the impact of the theatre ex- 
perience upon students. It read: 

Most students would just as soon see a movie version of a 

play as to see it "live" in the theatre. 

Agreement with this statement was taken to signify that the respondent 
thought that the theatre Project had not succeeded in convincing stu- 
dents that theatre was a unique and special art, rather than just 
a technically inferior competitor with Cinemascope. Although there 
were between-site differences in the (by now) expected direction, what 

was mOst notable about responses to this statement was the perhaps 

unrealistically high percentage of disagreement with the statement in 
all the sites. Among students, 63.2% in Rhode island, 50.7% in New 
Orleans, and 33-8% in Los Angeles chose the response indicating that 
students would sometimes prefer a stage play over a movie. Among the 
teachers, 65.9% in Rhode Island, 34% in New Orleans, and 31-4% in Los 
Angeles made the same response. Among principals, the percentages 

disagreeing were 66.7% for Rhode Island, 33-3% for New Orleans, and 

42.4% for Los Angeles. Since only about 3% of Americans attend 
theatre with any regularity, even the lowest of these estimates seems 
to testify to the success of the Project. On the available evidence, 
however, most young people who patronize the resident companies after 
graduation from high school are full-time university students who 
might have been expected to attend the theatre whether or not there 
had been a Theatre Project. 
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But if the respondents are accurate in their estimates that relatively 
large numbers of students have developed a preference for live theatre 
under certain condi tons, perhaps a delayed effect may be anticipated, 
with working class students beginning to attend the theatre in the 
future when their salaries rise to the point where such attendance is 
poss i b 1 e . 

The third subcategory of statements relating to educational aspects of 
the Project contained two statements having to do with changes in the 
classroom behavior of English teachers as a result of participation in 
the Project. The first of these, Statement 31 , read: 

Some English teachers started running more interesting 

classes as a result of the Theatre Project. 

Our experience with such questions wou 1 d have led us to predict a very 
high percentage of negative responses from teachers and principals, 
simply because to agree would be to imply that oneself and one's 
colleagues had been running dull classes previously. What happened, 
though, was that most of the adult respondents chose the "no opinion" 
option rather than disagreeing. Only 17*2% of Los Angeles teachers, 
for example either agreed or disagreed. Something like 50% of the 
principals in all three sites and teachers in the other three sites 
did commit themselves, however, and about 60% of students expressed an 
opinion. In these circumstances, the percentage of respondents who 
agreed that some teachers had, due to the Project, begun to conduct more 
interesting classes was surprisingly high — from 25 % to 40% for all 
groups except the Los Angeles teachers. (In Los Angeles, because 
students at a different grade level took part in the Project each year, 
teachers typically were involved with the Project for a single year, 
rather than for three years as in the other sites. This in itself may 
serve to explain why only 8.6% of the Los Angeles teachers agreed with 
the statement.) 

The statement 37 read: 

English teachers have learned new teaching methods from their 

involvement with the Theatre Project. 

This is a much less threatening sort of statement than the preceding 
one, and larger percentages of teachers and principals agreed or dis- 
agreed with it. Fewer students either agreed or disagreed, however, 
probably on the grounds they were not in a position to make the com- 
parative judgments called for. One might reasonably have expected 
agreement with this statement to vary with the intensity of the in- 
service training efforts that accompanied the Project in each site. 

Great stress was laid upon such training in New Orleans throughout 
the Project, and special emphasis was put upon innovative instruc- 
tional methods appropriate to teaching about theatre. In-service 
training in Rhode Island was much less intensive and more of a gener- 
ally informative nature. In-service training in Los Angeles was we 11 - 
structured and extensive, but, unavoidably, any particular teacher was 
likely to be involved in very few of the sessions. 
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The results, as it turned out, were just about what might have been 
predicted on the basis of this information. Of New Orleans teachers, 
72.3% agreed that teachers had learned new methods, while only 38.6% 
in Rhode Island and 20.0% in Los Angeles agreed. 40.7% of New Orleans 
principals judged that English teachers had learned new methods, while 
29-6% in Rhode Island and 32.6% in Los Angeles so judged. Of the 
students who did express an opinion, more agreed in New Orleans than 
in the other sites, but, unlike the adults, more students in all sites 
disagreed than agreed, as in the following table: 

STUDENTS: Rhode Island New Orleans Los Angeles 

Agree 18.4 20.5 13.7 

Disagree 32.2 27.8 37.2 



If even the most pessimistic of these estimates is correct, and even 
if every "no opinion" response were interpreted to mean that teachers 
did not learn new methods, the Project could be said to have had a 
remarkable impact upon teacher behavior, for there is nothing in 
education more difficult than getting teachers to do something recog- 
n i zab ly new. 

The next subcategor y contained a group of statements having to do with 
what might be called the curricular aspects of the Theatre Project. 

The first pair of these statements, numbers 5 and 38, were these: 

Students should just go to the plays and enjoy them; the 
plays should not become part of the school curriculum; 

The plays that are presented in the theatre should be the 
same ones that studeits normally study in their English 
c 1 asses . 

We had anticipated that we might find, in responses to the first of 
these questions, especially, .a divergence between the students on one 
hand and the adults on the otner, with students preferring just to see 
the plays and enjoy them and the adults stressing the relating of the 
plays to the English curriculum. This is not what we found at all. 
Agreement with the idea that the plays should not be related to the 
curriculum was low in all sites (ranging from 12.0% to 33-3%), and the 
relationship between groups was different in each site. In Rhode 
Island, about 20% of all three groups agreed and about 70% of all 
groups disagreed. In New Orleans, 22.4% of students, 12.7% of teachers, 
and 33.3% of principals agreed, with almost everyone expressing an 
opinion. In Los Angeles, 30.1% of students agreed the plays should 
not be part of the curriculum, but only 4.3% of teachers and 12.0% of 
principals agreed. 

Statement 5 says that the plays performed should become part of the 
curriculum; statement 38 says that the plays already in the curriculum 
she'll d be the ones that are performed. Rather surprisingly, It was the 
students who most frequently agreed the the latter s tatemen t--abou t 35% 
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in each of the sites agreeing and * 45 % disagreeing. Both teachers and 
principals disagreed at least twice as often as they agreed with the 
sta temen t-~ag reement ranging from only 1*4.8% for principals in New 
Orleans to 29-6% for principals in Rhode Island, and disagreement 
ranging from 52 . 2 % for Los Angeles principals to 70 % for principals 
and teachers in New Orleans. 

All parties, it seems, were overwhelmingly of the opinion that there 
should be some explicit connection between the plays and the curricu- 
lum, but all were almost equally as strongly of the opinion that the 
theatre should not just produce plays already being studied. The 
direction of influence, that is to say, should be from the theatre to 
the school curriculum and not the other way around. 

Another pair of statements dealing with curricular aspects of the 
Project were 11 and 16: 

Too little time in school was spent studying the plays; 

Too much time Was spent studying the plays. 

New Orleans was the only one of the three sites in which teachers had 
been given explicit instructions to use the curriculum materials pro- 
vided them to prepare students for the plays. So, not unexpectedly, 
students (58. 8%) and teachers (83*7%) in New Orleans were most likely 
to disagree that the plays were studied too little. About 20% of stu- 
dents and only * 4 % of the teachers in New Orleans agreed the plays had 
been studied too little. In Rhode Island and Los Angeles, about *40% 
of students and 20% of teachers agreed the plays had been studied too 
little, while * 40 % and 50%, respectively, disagreed. A sizeable frac- 
tion of students, apparently, believed they would have benefitted 
from even more classroom study of the plays than they received. 

Responding to the opposite proposition, that the plays had been 
studied too much, the students responded in this way; 
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Los Angeles 
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7.7 


12.6 


10.1 
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76.5 


70.1 


67.1 


teachers made 
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Los Angeles 
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8.5 
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77.3 


63.8 
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the principal 


s these: 






PRINCIPALS: 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Agree 


0 


kO. 7 


6.5 


Di s agree 


77.8 


33-3 


78.3 



Interpretation of the responses to the two questions, whether the 
plays were studied too little or too much, requires the introduction 
of some additional data on just how much the plays were studied In 
the three sites. Several items on the teacher questionnaire dealt 
with this matter. Teachers were asked to estimate how many class 
periods they had spent, on the average, in studying each of the Pro- 
ject plays before the production was seen by students and after it 
was seen by students. The responses of the teachers in the three 
sites are summarized in Table 4. 

TABLE 4. Estimated Mean Class Periods 
Spent in the Study of Each Play in Each Site 



1 . BEFORE PERFORMANCE 



Percentage Reporting 



Number of 
Class Periods 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


One or less 


36. 4 


6.4 


28.6 


Two or three 


43.2 


48.9 


A5.7 


Four or five 


20.5 


29.8 


20.0 


Six or. mo re 


0 


14.9 


5.7 



2. AFTER PERFORMANCE 



Percentage Reporting 



Number of 
Class Periods 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


One or less 


59-1 


70.2 


7^.3 


Two or three 


40.9 


27-7 


25.7 


Four or five 


0 


2.1 


0 


Six or more 


0 


0 


0 
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The New Orleans teachers, as noted earlier, had been Instructed they 
were to prepare students for the performances, while the teachers in 
the other sites were left much more free to follow their own judgments. 
And it is apparent from Part 1 of Figure b that the New Orleans teachers 
spent more class periods preparing students than did the teachers In 
the other sites. Many fewer New Orleans teachers and students In 
these circumstances, made the retrospective judgment that the plays 
had been studied too little; and relatively few of them made the judg- 
ment that the plays had been studied too much, so one might conclude 
that both teachers and students in New Orleans were satisfied that just 
about the right amount of time had been spent in the study of the plays. 

More that k0% of the New Orleans principals, however, thought that the 
plays had been studied too much, perhaps reflecting a concern often 
voiced in other contexts, that between performances and preparation 
for them, the Theatre Project intruded disruptively into the esta- 
blished English curriculum. Principals in the other sites, where the 
plays were studied less intensively, did not often express such a 
concern . 

In both Rhode Island and Los Angeles, more than k0% of students and 
20 % of teachers judged that the time spent studying the plays was 
inadequate, and less than 10% judged it was excessive. This strongly 
suggests that a sizeable number of students found the classroom study 
of the plays a valuable adjunct to attendance at the performances of 
them . 

(The fact that teachers In all sites reported spending considerably 
more time on the plays before the performances than after them is, by 
the way, one concrete instance of a difference in philosophy which 
separated educators and the theatre people throughout the project. 

The educators saw their job as preparing students to understand and 
enjoy the plays. The actors believed that classroom study should come 
after the performance and be concerned primarily with the performance 
itself, not the script; and they feared that excessive classroom pre- 
paration would inhibit the students' spontaneous response to the per- 
formance. The most rigorous experimental study conducted as part of 
the assessment of the Project evaluated these opposing positions, and 
the study is reported at length in a separate volume of this report.) 

Two more statements concerned the part that the actors in the resident 
companies should play in the educational process. The first of these, 
Statement 3, read: 

The actors should more often come into classrooms to talk to 

the students about the plays. 



About 75% of students in Rhode Island and New Orleans and 58.8% in 
Los Angeles agreed with this statement, the lower percentage of agree- 
ment in the latter site being due largely to a large proportion of "no 
opinion" responses, rather than to more disagreements, this situation 
probably being a reflection of the fact that there was less extensive 
classroom visitation by actors in Los Angeles than in the other sites. 
Among the teachers, 84.1% of Rhode Island teachers agreed with the 
statement, signifying their endorsement of the educational value of 
such visits, while only slightly over 50% of teachers in the other two 
s'tes agreed, the differences in percentage of agreement perhaps being 
interpretable as a tribute to the quality of the in-school services 
provided in Rhode Island. 

Statement 36, which was not included in the principal questionnaire, 
read : 



There should be more opportunity for students to talk to actors 
and other theatre people. 

Although it was in Rhode Island where students had, in fact, the most 
opportunity to interact with people from the resident company, it was 
also in Rhode Island where the largest number of teachers agreed with 



the statement. 








TEACHERS: 
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Los Angeles 


Agree 


86.4 


76.6 


68.6 


Di sagree 


2.3 


6.4 


14.3 



But the low percentage of disagreement in all sites is evidence that 
teachers in general recognized the educational value of personal con- 
tacts between the students and the members of the company producing 
the plays. The students in all three sites agreed overwhelmingly with 
the statement, with agreement being somewhat grea °r in New Orleans 
and Rhode Island than in Los Angeles; 



STUDENTS- 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Ag ree 


82.7 


85.0 


73-3 


D i sagree 


3-3 


2.5 


8.2 



The final subcategory dealing with the educational aspects of the 
Project might be called "Incidental Benefits." It contains only two 
items, 15 and 30. Statement 15 records a sentiment expressed by a 
few educators in each of the sites: 

One good thing about the Theatre Project was that it gave 
students the chance to see their teachers outside of the 
classroom. 
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The idea seems to have been that seeing teachers in more informal 
situations (on the bus, in the theatre lobby) would allow students 
to learn that their teachers were "human. 11 No one, anywhere, thought 
very much of the idea. About. 40% of the responses were "no opinion" 
and only about 10% of any group of respondents agreed that seeing 
teachers outside of the classroom was a good thing. 

The final statement in the category, 30, had to do with the mixing of 
students f rom d i f f eren t schools in the theatre audience. This was an 
important aspect of the Project only in New Orleans, where the very 
large theatre meant that students from several schools often were in 
attendance at any given performance, and in Los Angeles, where It was 
the policy of the Projects management to schedule several schools for 
each performance. In Rhode Island, with its smaller house, audiences 
usually consisted of s udents from a single school, or, occasionally, 
of students from several small--and usually pr i vate--school s . State- 
ment 30 read: 

One good thing about the Theatre Project is that it has 
given students from different schools a chance to meet 
one another. 

There is a good deal of discussion, later In this volume, of the 
nature of the student audiences in each of the three sites, and no 
extended consideration of this matter will be undertaken here, except 
to note that the scheduling together of different schools in both New 
Orleans and Los Angeles involved crossing well-established lines of 
racial and economic (and, in New Orleans, sexual) separation that 
existed in the community and were reflected In the schools. It is 
notable that the minority who agreed that the mixing of students from 
different schools was a good thing was largest in Los Angeles, where 
the student population is the most diverse and the mixing was under- 
taken as a matter of educational policy. In New Orleans, support for 
the mixing of students was almost nonexistent among teachers and 
principals, but somewhat higher among students. 

With responses from Rhode Island omitted, the students, teachers, and 
principals responded in this way: 





Students 


T eache rs 


P ri nci pal s 




MO 


LA 


NO 


LA 


NO 


LA 


Agree 


20.7 


32.2 


A. 3 


17.1 


3.7 


37.0 


Di sag ree 


56.3 


42.4 


68. 1 


42.9 


66.7 


42.4 



Artistic Aspects of the Project 

This second category includes statements about the quality of the pro- 
ductions themselves. Since earlier studies had shown that there was a 
considerable "halo effect" in regard to judgments of a production, so 
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that one could predict from ratings of, say, the acting, ratings that 
would be given to the production details and to the overall quality 
of the production, relatively few items referring to the artistic 
aspects of the Project were required. Or so we reasoned. 

Item 34, which was not included in the principal questionnaire, called 
for a global judgment about the artistic progress of the company: 

As the Theatre Project went on, the plays became better 
and more interesting. 



Agreement with this statement pretty clearly would Indicate approval 
of the progress made by the resident company. But disagreement might 
mean either (l) that there wns no improvement in quality or (2) that 
the company was so good to start with that there was no room for 
improvement. Objectively, the case probably was that Trinity Square 
in Rhode Island started off as a competent company and got progressively 
better; that the Repertory Company, New Orleans, started off as a 
highly professional group and, at the least, maintained its stan- 
dard of quality; and chat the Inner City Repertory Company started 
off poorly but later did several good productions, although they never 
attained the level of professionalism routinely maintained by both 
Trinity Square and Repertory Theatre, New Orleans. (See, especially, 
the summary, later in this volume, of the reports ^ F the Project's 
Advisory Committee for documentation of these judgements.) 



The responses of the students and teachers in the three sites conformed, 
in a general way, to the judgments of the experts who were familiar 
with the three companies, though the students were more generous than 
the teachers in their evaluations of the progress made by the i nd i v i - 
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58.6 


40.7 


30,2 


Di sag ree 


13.0 


29.6 


31.1 






TEACHERS 






Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Ag ree 


43.2 


19-1 


17.1 


Di sag ree 


36.4 


46.8 


48.6 


Statements 2 and 


6 concerned the 


acting in the 


productions. These 



read : 



The acting in the plays was consistently excellent. 
Sometimes the actors were not very good. 
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Again, the between-site differences in response to these statements 
confirmed the judgments made by professional critics and expert obser- 
vers during the course of the Project; and, as before, the students 
tended to be more generous in their judgments than the teachers. (The 
statements were not included on the principal questionnaires.) These 
were the responses to the statement that the acting was always ex- 
cel lent: 







STUDENTS 






Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Ange les 


Ag ree 


73.2 


61.3 


30.9 


Di sag ree 


12.8 


23.3 


* 45.1 






TEACHERS 






Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Agree 


77.3 


* 4 * 4 . 6 


5.7 


Di sagree 


18.2 


*42.5 


91 .*4 


And, to the statement that the 
responses were given: 


actors sometimes 


were n*> good, 






STUDENTS 






Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Ag ree 


20. 1 


37.1 


66.9 


Di sag ree 


60.7 


* 4 * 4.9 


16.0 






TEACHERS 






Rhode 1 s land 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Ag ree 


CO 


*48.9 


91 .*4 


Di sag ree 


56.8 


36.1 


5.7 



Another item, number 28, stated: 

The staging of the plays was excellent in all its details-- 
sets, costumes, lights, sound, and so on. 

Objectively, the New Orleans company would probably get the highest 
marks for technical excellence, with the Trinity Square Company perhaps 
equalling them in this regard by the end of the Project, and with the 
Inner City Company (due in part to budgetary problems) seldom attaining 
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a very high level of technical excellence. The judgments of the stu- 
dents and teachers again agreed, in a general way, with the Judgments 
made by experts during the course of the Project. The following per- 
centages of students and teachers in the three sites agreed and dis- 
agreed that the staging of the plays was consistently excellent: 
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Ag ree 


73.7 
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30.7 


D i sag ree 


12.6 


16.8 
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TEACHERS 
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New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Ag ree 


86. A 


91 .5 


11 .k 


Di sag ree 


13.6 


8.5 


7^.3 



The final statement in this category dealt with a matter that was 
often commented on during the Project--the question of whether the 
actors “played down" to student audiences, played differently or more 
broadly for student than for adult audiences. Statement ^ read this 
way : 



The actors sometimes played down to student audiences, as 
if they were playing for little kids. 

The responses that were made to the statement are puzzling, in the 
light of other responses. First of all, unlike the case with the 
other statements dealing with artistic quality, there is no agreement 
at all between teachers and students about whether the actors played 
down; rather, there is a negative correlation between the groups. 
Second, among teachers, there was an unexpected high positive correla- 
tion between agreement with statement and agreement with other 
favorably phrased statements about the respective resident companies. 
The student and teacher responses were as follows. 
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TEACHERS 
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Los Angeles 
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77.3 
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13.6 


8.5 


77.1 



The students, obviously, did not generally perceive that they were 
being played down to by the resident companies in any of the sites, 
and, across sites, disagreement with the statement is positively rela- 
ted to the level of positive judgments of the company as expressed in 
response to the other statements in this category. That is, to the 
extent that the students thought the company was artistically excellent, 
they also thought the actors in it did not play down to them. 

Teacher perceptions were quite the opposite. To the extent that they 
thought the company was artistically excellent, they also thought that 
the actors in it sometimes played down to the students. There seem 
to be two possible explanations for this state of affairs. The first 
is that the students and teachers understood the phrase u played down" 
differently, with the term not having for teachers the negative con- 
notations it apparently had for the students (and presumably would 
have for theatre-oriented critics of the Project.) Perhaps the 
teachers understood ,; playing down" to mean something like "playing at 
a level appropriate to the students," somewhat in the same way that 
an effective teacher of literature has to translate the complexities 
of mature literature into terms with which youngsters can deal. This 
conjecture would explain why responses to this statement would depart 
so drastically from the previous established pattern, in which teachers 
and students within any one site agreed with one another and there 
were consistent differences between sites in the level of approval of 
the work of the resident companies. 

A second, and more trivial, explanation that may be suggested is that 
the teachers paid more attention to the word "sometimes" in the state- 
ment than did the students, so that the student denial that the actors 
"sometimes" played down should not be taken literally, but as a state- 
ment of the general case, while the teachers' agreement should be taken 
as (possibly) just an acknowledgement that once or twice they had ob- 
served actors "playing down" to the students. If this is the case, 
substitution of the word "often" for "sometimes" or complete omission 
of the qualifier might have produced quite different responses to the 
s tatemen t . 1 



Or, perhaps, teachers were recalling instances of blatant overplaying 
very early in the Project, before the actors got to know the student - 
audiences. In this case, the differences between teachers and stu- 
dents would in part be due to the fact that more teachers than stu- 
dents would be i n a position to recall that such things "sometimes" 
happened . 
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The statements in the third category all dealt with the administrative 
arrangements of the Project or suggested changes in particular proce- 
dures. The first of these was Statement number 32, which read: 

The Theatre Project would have worked just as well, and 
have beer much less expensive, if the actors had brought 
the plays to the schools, rather than the schools taking 
students to the theatre. 

The respondents in Rhode Island had had the greatest amount of ex- 
perience with shows in the schools (as opposed to actors talking or 
demonstrating), but there had been touring shows in many of the schools 
in New Orleans and Los Angeles during the final year of the Project in 
each of those sites. In agreement with this statement there were large 
and consistent between-site differences, and, within sites, differences 
between students and teachers, on the one hand, and principals on the 
other. One may conjecture that the consistently large percentage of 
agreement with this statement by principals is a function of their 
being more concerned with the disruption of the school routine than 
students or English teachers, and that the higher level of agreement 
with the statement among all groups in Los Angeles may be a function 
of (1) the fact that the Project in Los Angeles was, objectively, much 
more disruptive of routine than it was in the other sites (since only 
a fraction of the student body participated, and these attended over 
several days) and (2) that, in Los Angeles, the in-theatre experience 
was less decisively superior to what might have been achieved in a 
school auditorium than in the other two sites. The responses on which 
these suggestions are based are summarized below. 
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Four other statements dealt with revisions in administrative arrange- 
ments which would alter aspects of the Project with which there was 
dissatisfaction in some quarters. Statement 27 suggested that: 

A way should be worked out so that students can attend 
the plays with adult audiences. 

In Rhode Island and New Orleans, about 35% of the students and **5% of 
the teachers agreed with this, while in Los Angeles **5% of the students 
and 66% of the teachers agreed. Of the principals, 37% agreed in 
Rhode Island, **8.1% in New Orleans, and 65.2% in Los Angeles. 

A higher percentage of all groups agreed with Statement number 21: 

Students who would rather attend the plays at night, rather 
than during the school day, should be allowed to do so. 

And there were between-g roup and between-site differences correspon- 
ding to those in the responses to Statement number 27. About 50% of 
students agreed in all sites; **0% of teachers in Rhode Island and New 
Orleans and 80% in Los Angeles agreed; and principal agreement was 37% 
in Rhode Island, **8.1% in New Orleans, and 66.3% in Los Angeles. 

Both the statements in ques t i on-~that students should attend with 
adults and that students should be allowed to attend at n i gh t--embody 
a number of concerns that are not necessarily related to one another. 
Some critics of the Project disliked the idea of an audience composed 
entirely of adolescents, arguing that this was not a situation in 
which one could really learn to be either a good audience member or a 
theatre-goer. But the same suggestions were also made by people who 
did not believe that theatre was important enough that students should 
be allowed to miss classes to attend it. A partial explanation for 
the fact that there was more agreement with the suggestion that stu- 
dents should attend at night than with the suggestion that students 
should attend with adults is that the first of these arrangements 
would be likely to reduce disruption of the school schedule. 

The between-s Ite differences in responses to both items of course 
reflect differences in community standards and habits as well as dif- 
ferences in geographical circumstances. But the higher approval of 
both statements in Los Angeles is also certainly due, in part, to the 
fact that all students participating in the Los Angeles Project at 
the time the questionnaire was distributed were twelfth-graders, while 
the Projects in the other sites involved three high school grades 
and, consequently, large numbers of younger students for whom atten- 
dance with adults or attendance at night would be less appropriate. 

Statement number 8 was another one that was advocated both by theatre 
people concerned about the authenticity of the Project experience and 
by people who thought theatre was an educational frill: 

Students should not have to go to plays unless they really 
want to. 
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About 65% of the students in Rhode Island and New Orleans and 8A% in 
Los Angeles agreed with this. About A0% of the teachers in the former 
two sites and 66% in the latter agreed with it. Among the princi- 
pals, 51*9% in both Rhode Island and New Orleans agreed, while 75% 
in Los Angeles agreed. This suggests there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the compulsory gature of the program, but it is 
probably safe to conjecture that the different qroups of respondents 
had different reasons for agreeing that the Project should be volun- 
tary. The students could be expected to object on principle to any- 
thing compulsory, whether it be theatre attendance or physical educa- 
tion. The teachers, and, to some extent, the principals probably 
based their responses on their judgements of the educational value of 
the Project, with a lower percentage of agreement indicating a higher 
estimation of the value of the theatre experience. And the principals' 
responses were probably influenced both by educational considerations 
and by the desire to minimize disruptions and extra work for their 
staffs (voluntary attendance would have greatly simplified the record- 
keeping work of the schools as well as probably reducing the number of 
students attending the plays). 

Statement number 9 suggested that: 

Some way should be found to eliminate hauling e\eryone to 

the theatre in school buses. 

Students, on the whole, accepted the bus rides as routine, as did most 
of the teachers. And once the initial problems had been worked out, 
the scheduling and loading of the buses was no great problem. The 
desire to eliminate the bussing was expressed primarily by non -educa tors 
who saw the trips to the theatre being turned into what one critic 
called a "herd experience." But no one suggested a realistic alter- 
native to buses as a means of transporting the tens of thousands of 
students involved in the Project. In all three sites, about 25 % of 
students agreed with t.he statement, and one could guess this 25% were 
those with cars or friends with cars. In both Rhode Island and New 
Orleans, about 20 % of students and ^0% of teachers agreed with the 
suggestion, while the corresponding percentages in Los Angeles were 
54.3% and 47.8%, with these differences undoubtedly being related to 
the fact that the Los Angeles students were older than most of those 
involved in the other sites. 

Another pair of statements, 13 and 19 , dealt with changes in the 
number of plays to be presented. 

There should have been fewer plays each year; 

There should have been more plays each year. 

Less than 4% of students and less than lA% of teachers in all the sites 
agreed there should have been fewer plays. But 1 8 . 5% of Rhode Island 
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principals, 40. 1% of New Orleans principals, and 39*1% of Los Angeles 
principals agreed. Again, this reflects the number of principals 
among those sampled who were greatly concerned about minimizing dis- 
ruptions of routine. 



The responses to the statement that there should have been more plays 
were these: 
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The students in all sites would have liked more plays. And both the 
teachers and principals in Rhode Island expressed a great deal more 
agreement with the statement than their counterparts in the other 
sites. (But it must be borne in mind that to Rhode Islanders, the 
statement would have meant "more than three plays," while to those in 
the other sites, it would have meant "more than four plays.") 



Three of the items had to do with discipline problems and the handling 
of them. In a general way, the following things are true of the dis- 
cipline problems in the three sites. in Rhode Island, such problems 
were at a minimum, the worst occurances usually being on the order of 
rudeness, inattention, and sneaking out of the theatre. In New Orleans, 
there were more serious i n f ract i ons -- i nclud i ng drunkenness and vanda- 
lism~-but these were infrequent and rather strictly confined to a 
small number of students from particular white public schools, and the 
incidents tended to decrease as the Project went along. In Los Angeles, 
infractions, including especially drug offenses and vandalism, were 
both more numerous and more serious, with most of the blame being 
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placed on certain students from particular black schools and on non- 
students who came to the theatre with these black schools. The policy 
of constituting audiences of relatively small numbers of students from 
various schools seemed to magnify the extent of discipline problems in 
Los Angeles, since at almost any performance there were likely to be 
at least several rowdies. This background is given here so that it is 
clear that the respondents in the different sites were responding from 
different backgrounds of experience, and that the statements therefore 
did not mean the same thing to the respondents in the different sites. 

Statement number 22 read: 

Students who cannot behave themselves should not be allowed 
to go to the theatre. 

Agreement with this statement was unanimously high, ranging between 
71% and 89 % for all groups in all sites. Disagreement, Interestingly 
enough, was highest among principals and lowest among students. 

Statement number 23 read: 

The students from some schools are always noisy and unruly 
in the theatre. 

Agreement with this statement was consistently higher for students, 
teachers, and principals in Los Angeles than for corresponding groups 
in the other sites, with principals consistently agreeing less often 
with the statement than teachers, and teachers less often than stu- 
dents. In Rhode Island and New Orleans, somewhat less than 50% of 
students agreed, compared to 60% in Los Angeles; less than 30% of 
teachers in the first two sites agreed, compared with 54.3% in Los 
Angeles; and, among the principals, only 11% in Rhode island agreed, 
compared with 22.2% in New Orleans and 45.7% in Los Angeles. The 
between-g roup differences may reflect levels of awareness of what went 
on in an audience, with students being more aware than teachers of 
individual infractions, and with principals typically being aware of 
only the sorts of misbehaviors serious enough to be brought before 
them for action. In this case, the increasing discrepancies between 
sites as one moves from students to teachers to principals would be 
a reflection of the fact, already commented on, that the frequency of 
serious infractions differed between sites. 

Statement 25 extended to unruly schools the suggestion that unruly 
students should be segregated: 

Schools whose students are well-behaved should not be 
scheduled to go to the theatre with schools whose stu- 
dents consistently misbehave. 

In contrast to their responses to the earlier questions, students were 
less likely than adults to agree with this suggestion. Agreement with 
the suggestions was consistently lower for all Rhode Island groups 
(about 40%) than for all groups from New Orleans (which ranged from 
58.6% student agreement to 66.7% principal agreement) or Los Angeles 
(which ranged from 46% student agreement to 60.9% principal agreement). 
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(Remembering that "misbehavior" differed qualitatively from site to 
site, It should still be noted that the Rhode Island groups had less 
experience than those in the other sites with both serious misbehavior 
and with audiences composed of students from dissimilar schools.) 

The final two items, 17 and 18, deal with the physical character- 
istics of the various theatres which housed the Project, and the 
responses do little except confirm what would be apparent to anyone 
who had attended a play in the three theatres. Statements 17 and 18 
rea d ; 



Not all students are able to hear the plays clearly; 

The theatre building itself should be made more comfortable. 

Less than half of the Rhode Island respondents agreed that some stu- 
dents could not hear the play clearly (the house had a dead area, from 
which seating was eventually removed in a redesigning of the stage), 
while about 10 % of the New Orleans and 80% of Los Angeles respondents 
agreed that this was the case. 

To the suggestion that the theatre should be made more comfortable, 
from 1 4% to 27% of Rhode Island respondents agreed, while from 40.7% 
to 61.7% of New Orleans and from 50% to 77% of Los Angeles respondents 
agreed. The percentages of agreement pretty accurately reflect the 
relative conditions of the theatres in which the three Projects were 
h ou s e d . 

Summary of Student, Teachers, and Principal Opinions 

Twenty-five of the forty statements that have just been examined may 
be classed as "favorab le 11 or "unfavorable" to the Project, with the 
remainder not involving value judgments upon aspects of the Project 
itself. One way to summarize the differences between the three sites 
in favorableness of reaction to the Project is to rank order the three 
sites according to the percentage of agreement with the favorably 
phrased statements and percentage of disagreement with the unfavorably 
phrased statements, and to see how the three sites are ranked across 
all 25 of the value judgement items. If, for each of the items, a 
rank of 1 is assigned to the site with the highest mean percentage of 
responses favorable to the Project, rank 2 assigned to the next most 
favorable, and rank 3 to the least favorable, we have the situation 
represented in Table 5* 



Insert Table 5 Here 




The mean rank for Rhode Island is 1.12; for New Orleans, 2.32; and for 
Los Angeles, 2,80. One need not resort to a statistical test to de- 
termine that the differences between the sites in the reception given 
the Project are real ones. The interviews, the solicited and unsoli- 
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TABLE 5 Summary of Responses to the 25 
Value-laden Questionnaire Statements, with the Three 
Sites Rank-ordered by Degree of Favorableness 
to the Project 



C 1 ass i f i cat ion 


S ta temen t 
Number 


Rhode island New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Favorab 1 e 




(by % agreeing) 






2 


1 2 


3 




7 


1 2 


3 




10 


2 } 


3 




1 1 


1 3 


2 




12 


1 2 


2 




14 


1 2 


3 




24 


1 2 


3 




26 


2 1 


3 




28 


1 2 


3 




29 


i 2 


3 




31 


1 2 


3 




33 


1 2 


3 




34 


1 2 


3 




37 


2 1 


3 




39 


I 2 


3 


Unf avorab 1 e 




(by % disagreeing) 






1 


1 3 


2 




A 


1 2 


3 




5 


1 2 


3 




6 


1 2 


3 




13 


1 2 


3 




16 


1 2 


3 




19 


1 3 


2 




20 


1 3 


2 




35 


1 3 


2 




40 


1 2 


3 



1 = Mos t favorab 1 e 

2 - Second most favorable 

3 - Leas t favorable 
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cited reactions, and the formal and informal reports which make up the 
rest of this volume will give the reader a clearer idea why the teachers, 
students, and principals in the three sites had such divergent impres- 
sions of the value of the Project. 

Two more items asked about specific student benefits from involve- 
ment in the Project. The first of these asked: “Do you think 

students have Increased their interest in literature as a result 
of the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project? 11 The percentage 
of teachers in each site choosing each alternative is given below. 



Increased a good deal 
I ncreased s 1 i ght ly 
Did not increase 



Rhode Island 

40.5 

52.4 

7.1 



New Orleans 

44.7 

40.4 

14.9 



Los Angeles 
17.1 
45.7 
34.3 



Two things may be noted here. First, the estimates of the effects 
of the Project upon interest in literature seem to be positively 
related to the value judgments made by the teachers In each site 
upon the Project as a whole. Second, the percentage of teachers — 
even in Los Ange,^s--who testified that their students become more 
interested in literature because of the Project is, considering 
the infrequency and short duration of the theatre experiences, 
rather surprisingly large. 1 1 .seems that the Project may have 
done what Roger Stevens thought it would do: "make literature 

study more interesting." 

The next item asked: "Do you think that s tudent s . . . have shown 

any improvement In language skills or reading skills as a result 
of the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project?" Responses were 
as fol lows. 





Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Slight improvement 


34.1 


44.7 


22.9 


Much improvement 


12.2 


19.1 


2.9 


No improvement 


53.7 


36.2 


71 .4 



The between-slte differences are large, here, but the number of 
teachers testifying to the project's positive effects upon lan- 
guage skills is, all things considered, remarkably large. 

The first dozen items on the student questionnaires inquired about 
matters of taste and habit that might conceivably have been affected 
by the ELT exper i ence . Four of these items were repeated verbatim 
from the first year's questionnaire, and the others parallelled I terns 
on that first questionnaire. 




* 
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A multivariate analysis of variance was run on the four identically 
phrased items, with site, year, socioeconomic status, and ability 
level as independent variables. A similar series of comparisons were 
run on the other items after they had been recoded to make responses 
on the two occasions as comparable as possible. Only one finding in 
regard to these latte,' items is of interest, and that should be 
taken as highly suspect, because the question was not asked the same 
way on the two occasions. This finding was that significantly more 
students in Rhode Island and Los Angeles reported attending non-Project 
plays at the end of the Project than had at the beginning; while in 
New Orleans the opposite was the case, and fewer students reported 
attending plays at the end of the Project than had reported doing so 
at the beg inning. 

The four items that appeared on both the first and last questionnaires 
were Intended to determine: 

1. Whether or not the student had read a non-assigned play 
in the past year; 

2. Whether the student had ever participated in some dramatic 
activity (acted, built scenery, etc.); 

3. Whether the student considered English his most worthwhile 
subject; 

4. How highly the student valued plays in comparison to other 
aspects of the English curriculum. 

First, students in all three sites were s i gn : f i can t 1 y more likely to 
have read a non-assigned play during the third year of the project than 
during the first year. (Only in Los Angeles might this be ascribed 
to maturation.) Rhode Island showed the greate- t increase in the per- 
centage of students who had read non-assigned p!ays--from 35% in 
the first year to 61% in the third year. The percentage of Los Angeles 
students who reported reading non-assigned plays increased from 47% 
to 59%; in New Orleans the increase was from 49% to 57%- In all three 
locations, middle ability students showed the greatest increase in play- 
reading over the three years. In Rhode Island, the high SES students 
most often read extra plays; in both New Orleans and Los Angeles, it 
was the middle SES group which most frequently read unassigned plays, 
while the high SES students did so less frequently than even low SES 
s tuden ts . 

In the first year of the Project, 58% of all students reported that 
they had participated in some sort of dramatic activity. By the third 
year, 77% indicated some kind of participation. The increase by site 



and year is as follows: 










New Orleans 


Rhode Island 


Los Angeles 


First year 


68% 


50% 


57% 


Third year 


81% 


77% 


73% 



High ability students were more apt to have participated in some dramatic 
activity in all sites. There were no significant differences between 
SES levels. 

Slightly more than 50% of the students in Rhode Island and New Orleans 
chose English as their most worthwhile subject in both the first and 
third years. (Los Angeles students 1 preferences were most varied of 
the three groups and Los Angeles students valued social studies more 
highly than did students in other two sites.) Los Angeles students' 
nominations of English as most worthwhile increased from 22% to Al% 
between the first to the third years. SES and ability level seemed 
to make no difference in any of the sites. 

On the third year questionnaire, 16% of New Orleans students indicated 
they preferred plays to the other typ';s of literature studied in their 
English classes. In Rhode Island 13% made this choice and in Los Angeles, 
12%. Only in Rhode Island did this represent a significant increase in 
preference for plays, up from 10% on first year student questionnaires. 




One final set of items to be considered at this point were added 
to the Los Angeles questionnaires only. The eleven items in this 
set asked about the effects of the interracial casting practices 
of the I CRC upon different aspects of the Project. Respondents 
were to choose a point on a five-point scale, that ranged from 
"very good" to "very bad" to record their judgment about how the 
interracial casting had affected the particular aspect of the Pro- 
ject named in the item. The eleven items are on the last page of 
the sample questionnaires appended to this chapter. 

We had originally intended this set of items as a sort of addendum 
to the series of studies of responses to Interracial casting that 
are reported in the "Studies" volume of this report. As it turned 
out, though, the students responded to the eleven items in the set 
as if they were restatements of earlier items which asked for global 
judgments about the value of the Project, and, furthermore, 
they responded as if each item was a restatement of the ten others 
in the set. I r, tercorre lat i ons between the items ranged from a 
high of .70 to a low of .39 (which latter is significant beyond -01; 
some statistics are unavoidable in discussing this set of items.) 

A principal components factor analysis showed that there was single 
strong factor, that all eleven items loading highly on it (between 
.692 and . 786 ), and that this factor accounted for 56% of the 
total variance. 

An analysis of variance, School SES k y Sex, was carried out, with 
the eleven items as dependent variables. The main effects of 
both of the independent variables were significant beyond the .01 
level, with students from low socioeconomic status schools being 
most positive toward interracial casting and students from high 
SES schools being least positive, and girls being more positive 
than boys. 
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The interaction contrast between SES and Sex can be graphed as 
follows: 



Judgment 




Socioeconomic Status 



This is precisely the pattern that we had found in responses to 
items asking for assessments of the Theatre Project, but a pattern 
contrary to what we generally had found in studies of responses to 
interracial casting. We knew that students and teachers in the 
higher SES schools had been consistently more critical of the 
quality of the inner City productions than students and teachers 
in other schools, but we had found no evidence that there were 
differences in responses to interracial casting that could be 
associated with differences in socioeconomic status. 

The analyses that have already been reported suggest that the items 
we had intended for measuring responses to the interracial dimensions 
of the Theatre Project instead simply measured attitudes towards 
the Project's value. This interpretation is strengthened by the 
fact that the open-ended comments on the effects of interracial 
casting, which we invited respondents to make, rarely contained 
negative or positive value judgments on interracial casting itself 
(E.g., "great idea!" "Why don’t they just do black plays?" "I am 
prejudice against mixing races.") but rather comments upon the 
effects that unprofessional minority actors had on the shows, on 
the inconsistency of the ICRC ("Why wasn't Raisin in the Sun inte- 
grated?"), or on the ways that "unnatural" casting distorted or dis- 
tracted interest from the play. Some typical comments are quoted 
below: 



The students want to see the best actors in the best 
possible roles, and not a casting which puts a white 
in to play opposite a black just to get a racial mix- 
ture. If the white is best for his or her role and 
the black is best for his or her role, then the casting 



o 

ERIC 
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would be just fine. Racial intolerance was caused by 
casting that was automat i c--the man had to be black 
because the lead lady was white. 

Some plays are written to provide a social comment. 

If the races are interchanged, it sometimes detracts 
from the value of the play. 

Interracial casting was not a failure because most 
students were bigots, but rather because it detracted 
from whatever realism was present in the plays. 

And so on. (Other comments collected on these questionnaires are 
reported later in this volume.) 

Analyses of teacher and principal responses to these items revealed 
little more about attitudes toward the interracial casting itself. 
Again, attitudes ranged from mildly approving to mildly disapproving, 
were highly correlated with one another and with responses to 
general opinion questions. Across the three groups, taking the 
means across all eleven items, students (mean of 3.^0) were more 
favorable than principals (mean of 3*35) who were, in turn, more favor- 
able than teachers (mean of 3.15). We had found in other studies that 
the students generally were more favorable to the Project and to its 
interracial aspects than adults, and especially teachers; but it is 
notable that even the teacher mean is slightly toward the "positive" 
side (3.00 - neutral or no opinion) in evaluating the effects of the 
i nterrac ia 1 i ty of the (CRC upon the details of the Project. The weak 
vote of confidence in the Project represented by these responses can 
perhaps best be interpreted as indicating (l) a lack of strong or 
widespread resistance to interracial casting, despite the criticisms 
of its effects upon the artistic quality and coherence of the shows, 
and (2) a persisting resevoir of good will toward the Project despite 
its having disappointed many of the respondents. 
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APPENDIX 1: TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



CEMREL, Inc. 
EOP - LA 



EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY THEATRE PROJECT 
TEACHER QUEST! ONNAJ RE 



NAME DATE 

SCHOOL 



We are asking teachers, pupils, and school admi n i st rai-nrs in Los Angeles to answer 
a number of questions about the EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY THEATRE PROJECT, so that we 
may put together as accurate an account as possible of its effects on the schools 
that have been involved in it during the past three years. We thank you for per- 
mitting one of your classes to take the time to fill in the student questionnaire, 
and we would like to ask you to he p us further by completing this teacher ques- 
tionnaire, All responses will, of course, be held completely confidential, and it 
will be impossible for anyone to identify from CEMREL's final report, responses from 
any teacher or even from any school. 



1. Please describe the class of students that Is filling out the student 
questionnaire by putting a check mark in the space in front of the most 
accurate work or phrase in each of the following three groups. 

A. Range of ability 

(1) Ability grouped (homogeneous) 

(2) Not ability grouped (heterogeneous) 

B. General level of ability 

(j) Gifted 

(2) ‘ Above average 

(3) Average 

(4) Below average 

(5) Basic or remedial 

C. Coeducational or all one sex? 

0) A1 1 girls 

(2) All boys 

(3) Both boys and girls 
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2. How much time do you estimate you have spent, on the average, dealing with 
each of the Theatre Project plays in this class? 

A. Class periods before performance 

( 1 ) One or less 

(2) Two or three 

( 3 ) Fou r or five 

(k) Six or more 

B. Class periods after performance 

(l) One or less 

(2) Two or three 

(3) Four or five 

(A) Six or more 



3. Looking back over the three years of the project, has your way of treating 
a play in the classroom changed as a result of the Theatre Project? 



(1) 


Yes , but only si ight ly 


(2) 


Yes, a great deal 


(3) 


No, not in any important way 



A. Has your attitude toward the place of dramatic activities in the English 
classroom changed as a result c>f the project? 



(D 


Yes, but only si ight ly 


(2) 


Yes, a great deal 


(3) 


No, not in any important way 



5. If your answers to either of the previous two questions indicates that you 
have changed your attitudes or your practices as a result of the Theatre 
Project, please tell us briefly what these changes have been and why they 
have come about. 
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6. Olrectly below are listed the titles of the plays that the Theatre Project 
has presented in the past three years. 



(a) 


Tartuf fe 




(e) 


Raisin in the Sun 


(0 


West Side Story 


( b ) 


Sea Gu 1 1 




(0 _ 


Our Town 


0 ) 


Room Servi ce 


(c) 


Glass Menagerie 




( g ) 


Macbeth 


(k) 


Ant i gone 


(d) 


Midsummer N i ght 1 s 


Dream 


('0 


Fan tast i cks 








A. Put a check mark 


in the 


space 


i n f ron t of the title 


of each 


play that 



you have seen. 

B. Which of the plays that you have seen did you enjoy the most? (Write 
the )e:^er that identifies the play in the space below.) 



C. Which of the plays do you believe the students in this class enjoyed 
the most? (Write the letter of the play in the space below.) 



D. Which of the plays did you find was most valuable to you from the 
standpoint of classroom instruction? 



E. Which of the plays best represents the sort of play you think has the 
greatest educational value? 



F. Which of the plays did you assign to be read by students in classes such 
as the present one? (You may write in the letters Identifying the plays, 
if you assigned only a few; or you may answer "All" or H A1 1 but A and D," 
as the case may be.) 
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7. The following Is a list of the instructional materials that might have been 
Included in a typical portfolio prepared in connection with a Theatre Project 
play. Please indicate which type of material you normally found most useful 
and least useful by writing an M in the space in front of the most useful 
type of material and an L in the space in front of the least useful type of 
ma ter i . . 

( 1 ) Copies of critical essays on the play 

(2) T he study guide 

( 3 ) Historical and background information 

(4) Biographical information on the playwright 

(5) Maps, pictures, and bulletin board displays 

( 6 ) Audiovisual materials (records, filmstrips) 

( 7 ) B i b \ iograph j es and lists of additional resources 



8 . An item often included in the portfolios was a copy of the play. This was 
omitted from the above list because, when this question was asked two years 
ago, almost everyone chose the copy of the play as the most used item. Would 
you agree that the text of the play itself is the most useful item for the 
teacher 7 



0) Yes 

(2) No 

( 3 ) It depends on 

Comment upon your answer in 



the ploy 

the space below, if you wish. 



9. Considering only those plays you assigned your classes to read, when did you 
ask your students to read the play? 



( 1 ) 


Be fore attend 1 ng 


the performance 


( 2 ) 


After attending 


the performance 


(3) 


Sometimes before 


, sometimes after (Please explain below) 



10. Based w n your whole experience with the project, what type of student do you 
think usually enjoyed the plays most? 

A. By ab i 1 i ty 

(1) Bright students 

(2) Average students 

(3) Slower students 

(4) No di f ference 
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